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For The ‘New-Yorker. 
‘HARK! THE REVEL KINGS"’ 


Harx! the revel rings through the lordly hall, 
And the proud of the earth are there; 
And the silvery tones of the joyous fall 
From the lips of the young and fair. 
In the giddy ring of the sparkling dance 
There are men of lordly mien; 
And the beaming smile, and the radiant glance, 
In the fair array are scen. 
The scene is bright, and the,fair ones seem, 
As they move in the giddy throng, 
Like the treasured hope of a poet's dream, 
Or the theme of a minstre!l’s song. 
Can it be, in a scene so bright as this, 
That the aching heart may come ?— 
That aught but the radiant brow of bliss 
Here can have found a home? 


There is one, of a proud and a manly form, 
That joins not the giddy maze ; 

And the fadeless print of the cankering worm 
Is stamped on his beaming gaze. 

You would deem his eye as bright as when 
He moved in the circling crowd ; 

But it sparkles not as it sparkled then, 
Though his lip seems all so proud. 

For the fire and the flash of Hope has gone 
That lit up his radiant brow; 

Though the fire within the heart burns on, 
It is paler and colder now. 

Why moves he not in the ranks of mirth, 
*Mid the crowd that is gathered there ? 

Why mores he not with the gay of earth— 
With the lovely and the fair? 

Tt is, that amid th’ enchanting scene, 
With the witchery ‘round him thrown, 

His heart is all changed and cold within, 
For the gazer is alone. 

Alone—where the thoughtless dance slong 
In the gay and senseless round; 

Nor the laugh of mirth, nor the syren's song, 
Has a spell within its sound. 


With a folded arm and a haughty mien, 
He shrinks where the shadows fall; 
While the revel is sounding loud within, 
As it reigns through the crowded hall. 
Away from the joyous scence !—away ! 
For its joy is not for him; 
Away where the world no more is gay, 
And its sparkling lights are dim! 
’T is mockery all to the blighted heart, 
This glittering pomp and show ; 
Tt never can soothe Pain’s lingering smart, 
Or lighten tae sense of Wo. 
That group has no charm to him—for one, 
Whose bright form has circled there, 
The proudest hopes of that fond heart won, 
But to sink them in despair. 
A fleeting shade o'er that brow has pass’d— 
A change o'er that beaming eye; 
For the faithless one, perchance, hath cast 
A glance of the days gone by. 
’T is vanished now! and all cold again 
He looks on that lovely face ; 
For another moves where his form had been, 
And another holds Ais place. 


——EEEEE = —_—— 


The night moves on o’er that circling crowd, 
And the still hours glide along; 
Still is that silent one gazing proud 
On that gay and mirthful throng. 
Middletown, N. J., Dec. 1839. 


———_ 
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For The New-Yorker. 
THE WALK AMONG THE LINDENS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER....8Y G. H. T. E. 
Wortmar and Edwin were friends, and lived together ina 
| quiet hermitage, whither they bad withdrawn themselves far 
| from the tumult of the busy world, in order, in a state of philo- 
| Sophic quiet, to develope the remarkable events of theirlives. 
| Edwin, the happy, with his glad-hearted warmth, embraced 
, the world, while the gloomy Wollmar clothed it in the mourn 
“ing- -weeds of his own misfortunes. An alley of linden trees 
| was the favorite spot for their observations. Once, on a lovely 
day in May, they walked out again; I remember the follow- 
| ing conversation : 
| Epwis. The day is so beautiful,—all nature so serene, 
| and you so thoughtful, Wollmar ? 
| Wottmar. Leave me. You know it is usual for me to 
| disturb your raptures. 
| Ep. And is it possible, so to loathe the cup of joy? 
, Wor. If we find a spider in it—why not? Do you see, 
| nature now paints herself to you, like a red-cheeked maiden 
on her bridal day. To me, she seems a superannuated ma- 
tron, with red paint on her greenish yellow cheeks and heredi- 
tary diamonds in her hair. How she smiles on herself in 
this, her holiday dress! But they are worn-out clothes, 
turned a thousand times already. This same green waving 
train she wore before Deucalion's time, just so perfumed, 
and just so variously adorned. For thousands of years she 
, has only consumed the refuse of the table of death ; boils up 
| paint for herself of the bones of her own children, and con- 
tinues the work of destruction for her dazzling spangles. 
Young man, do you know in what company you now perbaps 
are walking? Did it ever occur to you, that this endless 
| circuit is the grave of your forefathers,—that the winds, when 
| they bear to you the perfumes of the linden tree, blow upon 
| you the scattered strength of Arminius,—that in the cooling 
' fountain you perhaps taste the crumbled bones of our great 
| Henry? The atom, that in Plato's brain trembled with the 
thonght of a Deity—that in the heart of Titus throbbed with 
pity, now perhaps palpigates with a bestial fire in the veins 
| of Sardanapalus, or is scattered abroad by the crows in the 
| carcase of some hanged pickpocket. You seem to find that 
| a pleasant thought, Edwin? 
Ep. Forgiveme. Your remarks open comic scenes upon 
;me. What if our bodies wandered about according to the 
| same laws as is supposed to be the case with our spirits? 
What if, after the death of the machine, they were compelled 
to continue in the same office which they filled in ob: dience 
to the soul, just as the spirits of the departed repeat the em- 
ployments of their former life? ‘ The cares they had when 
living are theirs when buried in the earth.’ 

Wot. Then may the ashes of Lycurgus till now have lain 
and for ever lie in the ocean! 

Ep. Do you hear the tender Philomel sing? Whatif she 
were the urn of the ashes of Tibullus, who sang as tenderly 
|asshe? Does the sublime Pindar arise, perhaps, in yon 
eagle to the blue canopy of heaven, or flutters there, in that 
woing zephyr, an atom of Anacreon? Who can know 
whether the bodies of coxcombs do not fly abvut in the locks 
of their mistresses, in the shape of powder-flakes ? Whether 
the remains of usurers do not lie chained to their hidden 
coins, in the shape of a century's rast? Whether the bodies 
of those who ‘make many books’ be not condemned to be 
melted. into types or dried up into paper, eternally to groan 
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from that cup whence you draw only gall, my whims draw 
forth jesting pleasantries. 

Wot. Edwin! Edwin! How you again are glossing over 
sober earnest with your laughing wit! Let me proceed ;—a 
good cause fears no examination. 

Ep. Let Wollmar examine when he is happier. 

Wot. Oh, fie! There you press on the most dangerous 
wound. Wisdom, then, is apparently a prattling broker, who 
goes about spunging in every house, and pliantly falls in with 
every humor, slanders whatever is favorable when with the 
unfortunate, and with the fortunate sugars over that which 
is evil. An overloaded stomach talks this planet into a hell, 
—a glass of wine can deify its devils. If our whims are the 
models of our philusophies, I pray you tell me, Edwin, into 
which has Truth been poured? I fear, Edwin, you will be- 
come wise only when you have become gloomy. 

Ep. I would not purchase wisdom at such a price! 

Wot. You have mentioned the word—happy. How shall 
we become so, Edwin? Labor is the condition on which we 
hold our life; the goal, wisdom; and happiness, you say, the 
reward. Thousands upon thousands of sails fly wide-spread 


“to seek the happy island in the shoreless sea, and gain this 


golden fleece. Tell me, I pray thee, thou philosopher, how 
many they are who find it? I see here a fleet whirled about 
in the endless circle of necessities, eternally putting off from 
this shore, in order eternally again to land; eternally landing, 
in order to put off again. It reels about just without its des- 
tined port; timidly cruises along the shore, to fetch provisions 
and to mend its tackling, but never steers out into the open 


| sea. There are those who fatigue themselves to-day, so that 


they may be able to be the same to-morrow. I subtract 
them, and the sum total is diminished to one-half. Others, 
again, the whirpool of sensuality drags into a fameless grave. 
There are those who waste the whole strength of their exist- 
ence to enjoy the sweat of those who preceded them. Lay 
them aside, and a poor quarter still remains.—Fearful and 
timid it sails along on the dangerous ocean without a compass, 
and guided only by the treacherous stars; the happy coast 
already dimly shines like a white cloud on the edge of the 
horizon, the helmsman cries “land,” and lo! a miserable 
plank is Lurst, and the leaking ship sinks, hard on the shore. 
‘In the vast whirlpool, swimming, a few appear.’ The most 
skilful swimmer struggles fainting to the land; he wanders 
about alone ia that ethereal zone, and with weeping eyes seeks 
his Northern home. Thus I subtract from the great sum 
total of your liberal system one million after another. The 
stream of our knowledge winds itself backward to its mouth ; 
the evening is duskish, as is the morning; in the same night 
Avuroia and Hesperus embrace, end the philosopher, who 
once sought to burst through the walls of mortality, declines 
and again becomes a trifling boy. Now, Edwin, justify the 
potter against the vessel he has formed—answer, Edwin! 

Ep. The potter is already justified, if the vessel can dis- 
pute with him. 

Wot. Answer me. 

Ep. I say, even if the island be not gained, the voyage is 
not lost. 

Wot. The eye, perhaps, is fed on the painted landscapes 


we are tossed about by the storm; for this we tremble along 
the pointed cliff; for this, on the billowy wastes, we totter 
into the jaws of a three-fold death! Speak no mere j—my 
vexation is more eloquent than yeur conteptment. 

Ep. And should I therefore tread the violet under foot, 
because I cannot gain the rose? Or shall I love this May- 
day, because a storm may darken it? I draw serenity fiom 





the cloudless azure, which will afterward shorten its stormy 


the nonsense of their colleagues? Do you see, Wollmar, 


which flit along to the right and left, Edwin? And for this | 
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pastime for me. Should I not pluck the flower, because to-| Many a thrilling tale 


morrow it will have lost its perfume? [ throw it away when 
it is faded, and pluck its young sister, which is already sweetly 
bursting from its bud. 

Wot. In vain. Where only one grain of pleasure has 
fallen, there a thousand germs of misery are already bursting 
forth. Where there is only one tear of joy, there a thousand | 
tears of despair lie buried. Of this spot, where man shouted | 
for joy, a thousand dying insects bowed themselves. At the 
very moment that our ecstasy mounts to heaven, Damnation’s 
thousand curses howling rise. It is a treacherous lottery ;— | 
the few wretched gainers of the prize disappear among the | 
countless numbers who draw blanks. Each drop of time isa_ 
death-minute of joy; every floating dust the monument of a 
buried ecstasy. Onevery point in the eternal universe, Death 
has set his monarch-seal. On every atom I read the com- 
fortless inscription—‘ Past!’ 

Ep. And why not read, that it has been? Let every note 
be the death-song of a happiness—it is also the hymn of om- | 
nipresent love ;—Wollmar, beneath this linden tree I for the 
first time kissed my Juliette. 

Wot. (hastily departing). Young man, beneath this lin- 
den I lost my Laura. 

{Strange that men, in their sickly sentimentalities about 


i} 


happiness and unhappiness, forget that there is such a thing 


as—Religion.— Trans. ] 


=—— 


‘For The New-Yorker. 
THE PEOPLE. 

Wauat is the People ?—’T is the sea serene, 
Singing and dancing like a maiden green;— 
The azure sea beneath the morning beam, 
Glassing the beauty of a heavenly dream; 
Dimpling in love beneath the day-god’s smiles, 
And wafiing music ’round its thousand isles ; 
Kissing the sand, and from each shore of bloom 
Wooing away rich tribute of perfume ; 
Bearing proud barques upon its generous breast, 
To ports of peace, by furrowing winds caress'd;— 
Then the same sea before the tempest driven— 
Lash’d into madness by cach wind of heaven ; 
Rearing its tyrant head from sluggish sleep, 
Its bosom heaving to the whirlwind’s sweep ; 
Threatening with wringing arms the stars on high; 
Raving of power and its supremacy; 
Burying whole navies in its whirlpool deeps, 
And harling castles from their hoary steeps ; 
Then, back receding from the corse-strewn shore, 
Like thousand bulls its battling billows roar, 


Until it howls itself to slothful rest once more. 
Paris, 1£39. W.F. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE GRAVE-YARD FORTIFICATION. 

Axsovt forty miles from New-York, upon Long Is!and, i. 
situated a small village known as the village of Huntington. 
Its habitations are scattered here and there, in valleys and 
along the borders of a beautiful harbor, which juts far up 
among the sloping hills that skirt it. 


In the centre of the village is an eminence which commands | 


a considerable portion of the country around. It is conse- 
erated by the ashes of thedead. The attention of the travele: 


is attracted, as he enters the village from the west, by the plain | 


marble slabs erected to the memory of the departed which 
cluster its sides and summit. On the top of this mound, on 
a pleasant mid-summer day, a scene is presented which fails 
not to delight the eye and fill the heart with admiration.— 
Immediately before you lies the harbor, stretched in glassy 
stillness; beyond, are the deeper waters of the Sound, while 
the shores of New-England, like a blue cloud, are seen afar 
in the distance. On your right is the ‘ Village Church’ with 
its ‘taper spire;’ aroand, rich valleys and undulating h Ls 
covered with the waving harvest. On this spot may be seen 
the traces of a fortification and broken fragments of hallowed 
marble, bearing date of many years gone by, testifying to 
secrilegious hands. During the Revolutionary Wor, when 
the British became the possessors of Long Istand, this spot 
was selected and converted into a fortification; and this 
peaceful village became the seat of the enemy’scamp. The 
slumbers of the dead were disturbed, and their bones exposed 
to whiten by the rains of heaven and the mid-day sun.— 


aay eee 


by the wanton soldicry. But the foes who here quartered 


campaign. The number that escaped the ‘battle field’ and 
dark blue wave must now be small. If there be any living, | 
their heads are whitened by the frosts of many winters—the 
lamp of their existence flickering and dim, 
Upon this eminence where sleep the dead, 
The forest tree once grew with lofiy bough, 
And the wild Indian, with his stealthy tread, 
Stole through the thicket in the shade below. 
Ob! then the hills around with oaks were crown’d, 
The valleys green, with underbrush o’ergrown : 
This cultured scene was then the hunting-ground 
Of the fierce savage, and of him alone. 


! 


But the pale stranger came, and as the dew 
Doth disappear before the morning sun, 
The red race wasted till the very few 
Became unknown with the last ling'ring one. 
The oaks were felled, the brushy yalleys shorn ; 
The hamlet smoke rove curling to the sky; 
The robin built her nest, and hailed the morn 
With her sweet song of tuneful melody. 
~ . . 7 . R. A. G. 


THE OLD LADY. 





i| A FRAGMENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THADDEUS OF Warsaw.’ 


|| Irememarn being taken, when a little girl, a long journey 


into the North of England, to visit an old lady, whose picture 
had often been shown to me from my earliest childhood as 
‘that of a person [ ought to loveand revere. Every line of the 
saintly composed features are therefore familiar to me; and 
even the coiflure of the head, simple yet peculiar, seemed to 
}me 2 component part of the venerable being herself. 
To reverence the aged; to draw aflectionately and respect- 
fully toward them ; to listen and to learn, appears a disposition 
| natural to youth; until the perverting fashions of the world 
step in to fill both eyes and ears with the present moment alone. 
Age then becomes a disagreeable memorialist—a forget-me- 
, not, whose gentle beauty and soft fragrance are despised. The 
strong excitements of instantaneous selfish cnjoyments are be- 
come all in all with these ready disciples: —knowledge of the 
| past they turn away from as a matter no longer of consequence; 
jj, and for the future—it may come as it may! Neither experi- 
| ence nor forecasting prudence having any thing todo with the 
long haleyon day they seem willing to believe is ‘their be-all 
land their end-all’ for both here and hereafter. 
i But such was not the mode at thetime I speak of. Old age 
} was youth’s most revered chronicle: and having often heard 
from my mother’s maid (of rather reverend years herself), 
who had frequently seen the venerable ‘lady of the golden 
spectacles’ (for so I had called her picture when a child), 
"that she would tell me tales of ‘good people of old times,’ 
which might entertain me, with open eyes and ears, till past 
the hour of midnight, if my mother wou!ld allow of such a 
, treat; I had become so eager, while drawing near the end of 
our journey, to see the revered source of all this hoped delight 
for I did not doutt my mother’s indulgence, that I watched im- 
| patiently every turning of the streets in the old fortress town 
of , in the north of England, where her venerable kins- 
, Woman dwelt, till the carriage stopped at the iron studded 
postern-like door of an antiquated mansion, which had once 
| been a part of the strong hold, and now still flanked the bottom 
{ of the old vallum lane. The moment we alighted I rushed in, 
even before my mother, fullowing the servant-man into a liule 
, oaken suromer parlor, where he had teld us his * good mistress 
was sitting, in her usual good health, enjoying God's blessings 
lat that pleasant season.’ He was a hoary-hended speaker, 
and as he bowed his head with the words, the sentiment and 
; the manner became him. 
The room smelt sweet with Summer flowers, and the old 
| lady sat near a bean-pot full ofthem At sight of the revered 
| object of my haste I stood suddenly still, with an instant awe 
lof the venerable figure, in her an living self, being actually 
before me, whose portrait I had so often contemplated with o 
| longing desire for such a happiness, and to be allowed to lie 
ten to all the mysterious lore contained within that meek and 
s lvered brow. 
In that one moment's first glance of her, however, my young 
eve took in a picture of which no subsequent things have been 
|| able to dim the impression. She waa sitting in a lorge crim- 


| 





snowy white hood-like cap, over which, and flowing down over 
| her shoulders, hung a black lace veil or mantilla, at once re- 
4 venled to me the honored originabof the portrait. The golden 
| spectacles, too, were there; for she had them in the little mit- 
| tened hand that rested on an open book on the table before 
i her, as she turned from it with something of a start at my 

rushing entrance. A stile then passed over the placid mouth ; 
jJand her large beaming eyes (with not yet a wrinkle round 
|| their serene setting, though their owner must then have num- 


have, ere this, most of them departed on their long, last leach; and @ step more brought my mother to her arms, 


j son-cushioned chair: the peculiar coiffure of her head, and | 


is yet told of depredations committed N bered seventy years), looking beyond my little eager person, 
, ' i ther fixed like a statue, toward my entering parent. | heard 


the reciprocal words of endearing gratulation murmured from 


Having embraced tenderly, they both sat down, my mother 


}on an oaken window seat near the old lady's chair; andyfor a 


few minutes they conyersed together in low affectionate tones, 
while I saw more than ene tear glide down my mother’s cheek, 
| Soon after this, she called me to her; and putting my hand 
| gently into that of her aged relative, she said, * Here is my 
| daughter.” The venerable lady, in the same instant, plac: a 
her other hand on my head, and with the brightness of an ange! 


| passing over her face, (and in that moment she seemed no 


|| longer old to me), she softly said, “ God bless thee, my child.” 
|| By a reverential instinct T had slid down on my knees, on her 


touching me in that selemn manner, as indeed it was my cus- 
‘tom every night and morning, when T received the daily bene- 
diction of my own revered parent. From that time, while my 
mother staid with our venerable relative, whenever I was 
\qnissed from my play hours, I was sure to be found inthe litt! 
vparlour of- our hostess, listening to ber tales of England's 
knights and dames, in the brave and gallant days of Elizabeth 
and Anne; when learning, courtéous manners, elegant indus- 
try, and chastened canduct in life, were the only passperts to 
vither reyal or general social favor. She taught me, mean- 
while, to spin, that when | grew up, I might teach my waiting 
damsels to do likewise. “ Idieness, my dear,” she observed, 
“is the root of all evil thoughts, and therefore of bad prac- 


tices.” And I Jearned of her to knit; for she furnished all 
the poor old people i the neighborhood with comforteh lee, 
an | me ffetecs for their rheumatic joints. And then, besides 


these stories of the ‘ great "and * fair,’ I dvew fram her the 
stores | came to seek ;—the legends of the humbler yet ancient 
family of which she was herself then an almost lonely mem- 
ber. 

She to'd me of a brother who had perished for one he deemed 
his lawful sovereign, in the hard fought field of Culloden, and 
surely that was Letter (she said) than to have suffered : 
penalty of his loyalty on the scatlold. Though in plain fort 
it may be of no real consequence to a man's conscience, or to 
his honor in the eyes of the well-jadging, what be the mode of 
his death who lays down his life ina good cause, yet the bras: 
and honorable beart is very sensitive; and most men wv 1 
rather die the death of a soldier than that of a malefact 
even if the bodily soffering in the latter were a thousand-fold 
less.—** But my father loved Prince Charles, and my father’s 
eldest son was content to die for him any how.” And then she 
described to me how her brother was shrouded in his plaid, 
and !oid in “his grave of glory,” bis swerd by his side, “and 
my mother’s heart with it!’ She added, “ my father ber 
bravely, but she never looked up afterward. Yet with all my; 
father’s opparent hardihood, he followed his son the soone t; 
and within a twelvemonth after the fatal day was gathered to 
him.” 

But the sorrows of that mourning widowed mother were to 
be heightened more before the overflowing cup of her afiliction 
was tobe the sign of that sacramental one which shortly after- 
ward should pass her soul into the same mansions of everiast- 
ing peace! She had another son, and he was at sen, serving 
tat very monarch of anew name, thouch of the ancient British 
dynasty, against whose protestant succession her eldest: born 
had pite hed his life. She had piously revered that protestant 
cause, though her heart bad bled in it« opposite ; onl thie, 1 
youngest, and then only son, was not withheld from the suy- 
port of the reigning sovereign, when his own youthful entho- 
siasm begged her permission to ealist himself inthe royal navy. 

At the period when she was to lose him too, he was on board 

the Litehfield wan-of-war, and cruising in the Mediterran: 
A violent storm arose off the coast of Barbary, which dei ing 
the vessel into a dangerous counter-current, its total wreck 
ens d, and when morning br ke, nota shred of the so lately 
proud ship was to be seen! Some of the crew, with whom 
was the enptain, took to the buats; and those who were good 
wimmers, to give the less skilful the better chance for satety, 
by lessening the weight in the boats, threw themselves into the 
raging sen, showing, though faintly, some hope of reaching the 
j land they saw a-head. Among those brave and disintere ste: 
ones was the only son of the widow, and the officer who held 
the straining helin of the captain's pinnace, afterward wold her, 
that for a while, as their boat plunged and struggled its way, 
he could discern the swinumers, at intervals, through the bar-'- 
ing swells of the tempesiuous ocean. He especially not 
her brave son manfully contending with the lnehing waves in 
, their heights and depths ; hia long dark hair twining round the 
| young and white, but athletic arms which breasted them, unui 
at length he caught a glimpse of him in a tremendous trough 
of the sea, fighting hard to aecend the threatening surge; but 
‘in almost the same instant its mighty swell of waters fell into 
the gulph, and he beheld her son no more. 


“ae ’ 


j So sunk my dear and honored brother,” contintr d the 
| venerable narrator. “* My mother, who had never put off her 
| mourning dress after she had put it on for the melanechaly day 
tot Culloden, to common eyes appeared little different from 
l what she secmed bx fore the leet total news arrived; but the 
| stroke had performed its office: she wos silent and resigned, 
jjond she felt that her own summons was near. Llowever, ere 


her saintly Lead was laid on its lest pillow, information was 
| brought to her, that the parties who tad inken to the boats 
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had indeed reached the African land in safety; but immediately | 


on their getting on shore they were seized by the Moors, and 
sod into @ slavery which made the death they had escaped re- 
gretted by all. A rangom was therefore on the point of being 
sent to the heads of that Barbary state, to redeem and bring 
home the wretched surviving captives; but several had died 
from cruel treatment before the bringer of such grievous udings 
could leave the coast. ‘ And shall I not be thankful,’ said the 
resigned mother on hearing this, ‘ that my noble son has been 
spared these usuages? Neither insult to mind nor body has 
been inflicted on the dear child who has lain in my bosom, and 
whose tender infant limbs were only too precious to me in their | 
beauty. Oh, my son! my son! thou wilt rise when the sea | 
vives up its dead, even with that beloved face unmarred by any | 
juman violence, and I shall see thee as my own! I shall see 
thee, my William, and thy brother with thee, no longer in his |, 
shroud of blood. The white garments of a better redemption | 
are about ye both.’ 

* My pious mother,” continued the now venerable daughter, | 
“found good in even her bitterest cup; and my heart learned i 
tv seek for and to apply the same.” She paused at this; and | 
it was some days before the tears I had shed at her last recital | 
could allow me, without a recurrence of them, to seek her | 
lone, to lead, perhaps, to similar tales of the affecting and 
chastening past. She certainly wondered at and loved such | 
*ympathy in one so young; and ere I left her kind mansion I | 
tvund from her own confiding lips, that she, too, had had an | 
especial messenger of a grief to herscif to hear and to bow | 
t», a wormwood draught todrink and to antidote—the draught | 
that is usually woman's fate! 

In the days of her youth and beauty—and the remains were | 

like the light of the just set sun upon her—she had given 
her maiden heart to the son of a neighboring clergyman.— 





They had lovingly regarded each other from childhood; and | 
they might have been considered a dear brother and sister, 
wien seen walking together in the serenity of a perfect con | 


ion of each other's answering affection—in the most per- 
fot enjoyment of mutual confidence in the same principles, | 
the same tastes, of mutual delight in the same ministering of- | 
fices of tenderness, compassion, and aid, to all who needed 
- or consolation. And, above all, on each returning Sab- 
bath day “they walked together to the House of God,” mak- 
* sweet discourse by the way on every thing that breathes 
| lives by His almighty power, whether it be in animate or 
mate life:—all had a voict or breath to waft His praise. 
ut this partner of her soul also died. Fatal consumption 
hurried him from this mortal life; or, “Rather,” she said wath | 
bright smile, “translated him from my side to live for ever 
immortal youth, with the spirits of the ‘just made perfect.’ | 
I never felt that I had lost him.” 
And so it was that the mourning and betrothed bride never 
made asecond choice. “ My heart,’ continued she, “ had 
early received another link to the blessed chain that drew 
pward; and with this holy book, to be the oracle of my | 
Saviour’s promiar to me,” (and she laid her hand on the volume | 
the sacred Scriptures which always occupied a place near | 
ber), “how could I fail to take comfort lite happy!” 

I kissed the saintly lips that spoke these things; and now 
that she too is gone to her grave, where her parents and her 
lover sleep, and the meek spirit is flown to join theirs in their 
boavenly home, T often dwell with a grateful tenderness on these |! 
temories of my good Aunt Anna. 

I WANDERED BY THE BROOK-SIDE. 
EY KR. M. MILNES. 
I wandered by the brook-side, 
I wandered by the mill, 


| scene as a ball, under the direction of old Blucher, who had received, 


BLUCHER’S BALL. 


The following original and spirited song, translated by C, C. Fel- 
ton, Esq. of Harvard University, was written by Fotven, a distia- 
guished German poct, and brother to Dr. Charles Follen, whose ami- 
able character and various learning are well known in this country. 
Ia the battle of Katzbach, which was fought on the 26ta of August, 
113, the Russians and Prussians, under command of the veteran 
Field-marshal Blucher, defeated the French, who were led by Mac- 
donald, Ney, Lauriston and Sebastiani, and were driven pell-mell into 
the Katzbach. Skirmishes had previously teken place at Goldberg 
and Javer. The day of the battle wasrainy, and A 9 soldiers fought 
in part with the butts of their muskets, The poet represents the 


from his vigor and promptitude, the name of ‘ Marshal Forward.’ 
a Knickerbocker for Dec. 
Os ~, Katzbach, on the Katzbach, ha! there was a merry 
ance! 

Wild, confused and whirling waltzes tripped ye through, ye 
knaves of France! 

For there struck the great basa-viol, an old German master 
fumed— * 

Marshal Forward, Prince of Wahlstadt, Gebhardt Lebrecht 
Blucher named. 

Up! the Blucher hath the ball-room, with the cannon’s light- 





———— 
but give to each little gem a careful setting. Washington 
Irving makes more of a h pebble than John Neal would 


of the crown-jewel of the Emperor of all the Russias. A 
barn-door cock once found a diamond which he valued no 
more than if it had been a bit of gravel. Most authors now- 
a-days, reverse the fable and, finding a worthless grain or 
two, crow as if they had discovered diamonds. Mr. Seiimes 
deduce a moral from this for his edification 
We have hurried off these observaticns paratory to a 
rapid sketch of the life and works of the oa M an 
|it must necessarily be, to be easily comprised within news- 
| paper limits, it will be acceptable to those who are familiar 
a with his general repu . 
| John Neal must now be forf¥five years of age. Hehasa 
| tali, manly-looking figure, with an expressive face, surmounted 
| by a clear, high forehead. His eyes are blue; his hair sandy, 
| He would be called handsome by those who dislike effemi- 
jnacy. He has been accustomed to athletic exercises from 
| his youth upward, and boxes as well as he writes; whether 
| given with fist or pen his blows are sure to tell, and they are 
leveled upon occasion with the most unhesitating prompti- 





ning lit; 
Spread yourselves, ye gay, green carpets, that the dancing | 
steeps in wet! 


And he waxes first his fiddle-bow, with Guldberg and with | 


Jauer: | 

Whew! he's drawn it now full length;—his play, a stormy | 
northern shower. 

Ha! the dance went briskly onward; tingling madness seized 
them all, 

As when howling, mighty tempests on the wheels of wind- 
mills fall; 

But the old maa wants it cheery—wants a pleasant dancing | 
chime, 

And with butts distinctly, loudly, beats the true Teutonic time. 

Say! who's near the old man’s side, and strikes so hard the | 
kettle-drum, 

And, with crushing strength of arm, down lets the thundering 
hammer come? 


Gneisenau, the gallant champion ;—Allemannia’s scoffing foes |) 


Smites the mighty Pair—her living double-eagle—shiver ng | 
blows, 


And the old man serapes the last dance!* hapless Franks, || 


and haplees trulls! | 


tude. To use a slang phrase, which will enable us to de- 
| scribe him very briefly, ‘he is a man and no mistake.’ Any 
skeptic on the subject had better pull his nose and wait the 
result, or blackguard him in a newspaper and read his reply. 

John Neal was born in Portland in the State of Maine.— 
He should have been born in New-Hampshire; for, though 
he blazes like a pine-log, he is quite as tough as granite. In 
Portland he passed his youth. His parents were Quakers. 
He was brought up under a drab hat. At twelve, he was 
put into a dry-goods shop. Dry goods were not to his taste, 
though he was said to be an adept at getting rid of them.— 
After five years, he began to feel the cacoethes ; so determined 
to indulge his promptings, by turning writing-master. This 
incident is funny enough; for Neal now writes the mest 
“‘ damned, cramped penmanship” that ever tortured a com- 
positor’s brain. Impelled by his genius, he next taught 
, drawing; then he took likenesses, and became itinerant ; 
| the faces of ever so many country lads and lasses were done 
and done for by him at three dollars a-piece! On his re- 
turn from his excursion, he became convinced that Portland 
| was too narrow a sphere for his talents to have full swing in, 
so he went to Boston, and inducted himself into a store where 
| they sold all sorts of varietics—silks and molasses, codfish and 


What the dancers send the old man?—ha! ha! ha! "tis dead |j !@dies’ albums, and so forth. Finding himself worth a hun- 


men’s skulls! 
But as ye too much were heated in the sultriness of hell, 
Till ye sweated blood and brains, he made the Katzbach cool 


ve well; | 


|, dred and twenty dollars, he went into wholesale business ; 
I but his capital, large as it was, being insufficient for his am- 


bition, be tramped off to New-York and sold goods. Having 
got rich, probably to the extent of another hundred and twenty 


From the Katzbach, while ye stiffen, hear the ancient proverb | dollars, he removed to italtimore, and, in company with Mr. 
say: | Pierpont, the present dis\inguished temperance clergyman of 
‘Wantcp boobies, venal blockheads, must with butts be beat | Boston, went into the retasl and wholesale business combined. 
They failed.—Neal gave up every thing, and was so poor that 
yo ee ~ - || he had not money enough to veke a letter from the Post-office ! 
“The K . c ow concluding | : . . 
ance, in domes than, of balls and gouieniediemanye All the poo } Neal was at this period twenty-three years of age and 
pony. headed by the musicians, danced through every room in the || somewhat puzzled to discover by what means he was to earn 
ouse, “P and down every stair-case, and into every corner. This i his daily bread. He had an indomitable and enterprizing 
wasthe Achraus, or Sweep-ont, which closed the festivities of the night | spirit and a very indifferenteducation. The former conquered 
scree ENS | the latter, and so he determined to take to literature for a 
JOHN NEAL. || subsistence. A strange determination for a gentleman whose 
Few native writers have done so much for America and, genius had been hitherto cramped over yardstick and scis- 
American literature as Jobn Neal. He may justly be called | sors! His first essays were criticisms on the works of Byron. 
one of the most remarkable men of the age. His mind is || These were given to the world in ‘ The Portico,’ a monthly 
active, energetic und brilliant. In noticing its sedden yet || magazine in Baltimore. He next became engaged as editor 
steady and powerful operations, we are reminded of the | of ‘ the Baltimere Telegraph '—a daily newspaper. He was 
ceascless fall and flow of a cataract, ever pouring and rolling | &t the same time studying the law with great diligence. His 
with the same mass of inexhaustible waters. The fault of || industry at this time must have been wonderful, for one, who 


away!’ 


J could not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy wheel was still. 
There was no burr of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird— 
Sut the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


his compositions lies in the too great rapidity with which they | 
are thrown from his pen. He never ‘ meditates the thank- 
less Muse ;" if Inspiration come not when he needs her aid, 
like a carcless lover confident of future success, he defers so- 
liciting her favors till she grants them of her own accord.— |) 
| He never refines and polishes; he shovels out his treasures |) 
| as he finds them in his intellectual mine, with all their en-| 
\crustations *‘thick upon them.” He paints life and charac-, 
‘ter as if he disdained all niceties of skill; choosing rather to || 
exhibit his genius by bold and sudden dashes than elaborate || 
workmanship. He cannot therefore be considered a great ar- || 


T sat beneath the elm-tree, 
I watched the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, 
I did not feel afraid; 
For I listened for a foot-fall, 
I listened for a word— 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


He came not—no, he came not, 
The night came on alone, 

The little stars sat one by one, 
Each on his golden throne; 

The evening air past by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirred,— 

Bat the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


tist; but he is, in its most comprehensive sense, what the Ger- | 
mans calla ‘maker.’ With less original power and more | 
patience in execution, he might have won and maintained a | 
broader and brighter reputation. As he is, peopleregardhim | 
rather asa shooting star in the firmament of fame, than as a'| 
clear and luminous planet. His various works, like meteors, i 
bewildered and dazzled the public eye; they never riveted the || 
| gaze of the multitude, and they are by the multitude forgot-| 
ten. He has been a prodigal dispenser of his wealth of || 
thought ; he has lavished his capacities; and, though he may || 
not be able to exhaust his large talents, they will never be || 
| duly valued by others so long as he shall appear to set but 
| little value upon them himself, Such is the perversity of the 
| public taste, that it prefers the possession of mean and rare 
things to those which are rich and plentiful. Mr. Neal must 
economise his ideas and handle them as tenderly as the jew- 
eler does the most precious of stones, or they will still be 
taken for trystals. He should not, like the gorgeous East, 
“shower from his lap | 
Barbaric pearls and gold,” 


Fast, silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood bebind, 
A hand was on my shoulder, 
I knew its touch was kind! 
It drew me nearer—nearer— 
We did not speak a word, 
But the beating of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 














knows him, relates that he had seen in Neal's own hand- 
writing, copied at that period, four large quarto volumes of 
Reeve’s and Gould’s Lectures, with an index ; and also four 
quarto volumes of notes, statutes abridged, cases doubted, 
&c., following the suggestions of Hoffman's Outlines of Le- 
gal Study. He also made a General Index to the first twelve 
volumes of Niles’s Register—a task, which the editor char- 
acterized, as probably the most laborious work of the kind 
that ever appeared in any country. 

The next publication which Mr. Neal laid before the _ 
lic, was (in 1818) the ‘ Battle of Niagara, a poem without 


|| notes, by Jehu O'Cataract, Esq., author of ‘ Keep Cool, &e.’ 


‘ Goldau, or the Maniac Harper,’ another poem, was pub- 
lished in the same volume. ‘ Jehu Q’Cataract’ was the name 
given to Neal by the Delphian Club of Baltimore, a Club of 
which Paul Allen, Gen. Bynd, the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, Judge 
Breckenridge, Neal, and other distinguished men, were then 
members. The second edition was published in 1819, and 
for ‘ Jehu O'Cataract,’ was substituted ‘ John Neal.’ 

The next literary euterprise in which Mr. Neal was en- 
gaged, was ‘ A History of the American Revolution.’ 

At this period, 1820-23, Mr. Neal began to write and to 
publish his remarkable novels. They were ushered into ex- 
istence with wonderful rapidity. ‘ Logan,’ in two volumes— 
over six hundred pages—first came into the world. It was 
published in Philadelphia in 1822. In 1823, ‘ Seventy-siz,’ 
in two volumes, was published in Baltimore. This novel is 
probably the most — the most interesting, and the best 
of all his novels. n after ‘ Seventy-six’came ‘ Randolph,’ 


lin two volumes, which attracted extraordinary attention at 


the time, from the fact, that the hero reviewed and criticised 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 











every thing he read and saw—our cities, our architecture, our 
manners, our ladies; and had something to say of every per- 
son he met—our orators, statesmen, lawyers, authors, poets 
and painters. ‘ Erratic, or the Worksof Will Adams,’ was 

novel in two volumes, which Mr. Neal's active pen 
soon brought into the world. This, also, was published in 
1823. Thus we have in asingle year eight volumes from the 
same person! Ina note in Blackwood’s Magazine, Mr. Neal 
says he wrote ‘ Randolph’ in thirty-six days, with an interval 
of about a week between the two volumes, in which he wrote 
nothing ; ‘ Errata’ in less than thirty-nine days, and ‘ Seventy- 
six’ in twenty-seven days. During this time he was engaged || 
in ional business, and they were written in the leisure 

idle hours of a lawyer. 

After the publication of these novels, Mr. Neal’s restless 
mind began to look about for a yet broader theatre of action. 
At home he had been caressed as a god, and denounced as a 
devil. So he made up his mind to goabroad. He embarked 
in the ship Franklin, of Baltimore, in December, 1823, and | 
arrived in Liverpool, January, 1824. } 

After Mr. Neal had sufficiently gratified his curiosity by | 
viewing the lions of London and its vicinity, he looked about | 
him for a field of action. Letters of introduction he bad in! 
abundance ; but what are they worth, except for a dinner, or | 
a nod of the head, or a courteous shake of the hand? Even! 
these, or but very few of these, he delivered ; for he had con \ 
cluded to stand upon his own foundation, and to make his way | 
by his own abilities. His first literary attempt was in Black- | 
wood’s Magazine, in an article entitled * Sketches of the five | 
American Presidents, and of the five candidates for the Pres- 
idoncy.’ This article was extensively circulated inthis coun. |, 
try and in Europe. Finding that there were great misappre- | 
hensions widely prevalent with regard to this country, he set || 
himself at work to correctthem, in the British Magazines, by |! 
writing under the guise ofan Englishman. He did more per- | 
haps than any American that ever went abroad to impazt just || 
notions touching his own country. After Mr. Neal had been || 
in England nearly two years, he published ‘ Brother Jona- || 
than,’ a novel, in three large duodecimovolumes. This work || 
and his papers in Blackwood under the title of ‘ Yankee No- |) 
tions,’ attracted the attention of many distinguished foreign-_ 
ers; and among others who noticed and admired his talents | 
was Jeremy Bentham. This acquaintance has tinged all || 
Mr. Neal’s subsequent life and opinions. 
thorough disciple of that great philosopher. i} 

After Mr. Neal had seen as much as he wanted to sce of | 
England, and had spent between three and four years in that | 
country, visiting different of the kingdom, he started | 
for Paris. The time which he allotted for his journey was || 
now over, and his eyes were again upon home. Hence, after || 
viewing the curiosities of Paris, and traveling a short time in 
France, he embarked at Havre ina vessel bound to New-! 
York, where he arrived in June, 1827. y 

Mr. Neal tarried but a short time in New-York and Boston, ! 
when he returned home to Portland, the place of his nativity, | 
where he has now established himself, as he says, for life. |, 

The year after he returned home, he published ‘ Rachel |; 
Dyer,’ another novel in one volume. The next publication j, 
from his pen was ‘ Authorship,’ 8vo. pp. 267.—' A Tale by || 
a New-Englander over-sea.’’ The Inst volume which he pub |, 
lished is ‘ Bentham’s Morals and Legislation.’ j 

Skortly after Mr. Neal had established himselfin Portland, || 
he was solicited to edit a weekly newspa He consented, || 
and entered with all his heart, and energy, force and || 
fire into ‘ The Yankee.’ It lived two years, and was then— | 
mirabile dictu !—married to the Ladies’ Magazine, published | 
in Boston. When Willis, who was then editing the Ameri- 
ean Monthly Magazine, heard of this, he remarked that the | 
mustard-pot had fallen into the milk-pan. Since his aban- | 
donment of editorial life, 














He is still a) 


the New England Magazine was under our charge, he con- |) 
tributed several striking articles. ws 

John Neal is a married man—most happily married. His | 
wife is said to be beautiful, accomplished, and—what is a |! 
better epithet than either of the foregoing—sensible. He hives || 


ina pleasant house, neatly furnished, enjoys a competen- | of this world, which was soon to be overwhelmed witha flood, 
cy, and practises the law. His eccentricities are smothered. | and saw the day of avenging judgement. ‘ Oh,” sighed his) 


but notextinguished. He may not be still Jehn O' Cataract, | 
but he is still, and ever will be, John Neal. At this present, | 


—— eS = 
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Captain Penny says, ie applicable to the tribe to which he || Paradise. There he is now. He hod lived many years, for 


belongs, with the exception that, when any of their party die 
in warlike strife, or in the field when hunting, they console 
themselves with the thought that they have gone upward. 
This Esquimaux has come over by his own request, and with 
the full consent of his parents; and, from the information 
which Capt. Penny has received from him, he is strongly con- 
vinced that he will be able to trace out new and important 
discoveries in regard to the fishing grounds on the west coast ; 
but of this, more anon. In the mean time we may state, that 
the only object Captain Penny has in view in bringing him 
over is, to get him educated, t he may be able to instruct 
his friends and others when he returns again to his native 
country.—[ Aberdeen ( Eng.) Herald. 


PRAYER OF A LONELY HEART. 
BY FRANCES ANN BUTLER. 

Iam alone! Oh, be thou near to me, 
Great God! from whom the meanest are not far! 
Not in presumption of the daring spirit, 
Soaring to find the secrets of itselt, 
Make I my earnest prayer:—in the deep want 
Of utter loneliness, my God! I seek thee ; 
If the worm may creep up to thy fellowship, 
Or dust, instinct with yearning, rise toward thee. 
I have no fellow, Father, of my kind; 
None that be kindred, none companions to me ; 
And the vast love, and harmony, and brotherhood, 
Of the dumb creatures Thou hest made below me, 
Vexes my soul with its own bitter lot. 
Around me grow the trees, each by the other, 
Tnuumerable leaves, each like the other, 
Spring forth, and live, and fade, and fall together : 
Beside me bloom the flowers; each rosy cup 
Hath sisters leaning their fair checks against it, 
The birds fly all above me; not alone, 
But coupled in free fellowship, or gathering 
A joyous brood, sweeping in companies 
The mild blue fields between the clouds :—The clouds 
Troop in society; each on the other 
Shedding like sympathy, reflected light: 
The waves, a multitude, together run 
To the deep breast of the receiving sea: 
Nothing but hath its kind, its company, 
Oh God, save me alone !—then let me come, 
Good Father! to thy feet; when, even as now, 
Tears, that no human hand is near to wipe, 
O’erbrim my eyes, oh wipe them thou, my Father. 
When in my heart, the stores of its affections, 
Piled up, unused, locked fast, are like to burst 
The fleshy casket, that may not contain them ; 
Let me come nigh to thee: accept them thou, 
Dear Father! fount of love! compassionate Gol! 
When in my spirit burns the light, the fire, 
That have made men utter the words of angels, 
And none are near to bid me speak or live; 
Hearken, oh Father! maker of my spirit! 
God of my soul! to thee I will outpour 
The hymns resounding through my troubled mind, 
The sighs and sorrows of my lonely heart, 
The tears and weeping of my weary eyes: 
Be thou my kindred, gracious, glorious God! 
And fit me for a fellowship with thee. 








HZeaves of Antiquity; 
OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION.,.8O. Vil. 


(Translated from the German of Heaven, by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer.) | 


THE SWAN OF PARADISE. 
From his youth, says sacred tradition, Enoch walked with 


Mr. Neal bas been now and then a) God, and was a silent contemplater. Even while a child, |! 
t for the magazines and newspapers. While | his ange! had led him into Paradise. He read in books sent | 


to him from heaven, which were not written upon earthly 


| leaves: he read in the book of the stars; and hence he was | 
} 


named Idris the Contemplater. 


Once he sat alone under the cedars, and a silent inspira | 


tion was breathed into him. He beheld the approaching fate 


voul, “ that I could publish this to coming generations!” 
Suddenly a shining swan descended from heaven. Three 


|| he soon became perfect; therefore he pleased God, and was 
\, dear to Him, and was taken away from life.” 

|| He spake, and touched the earth with bis staff, when an 
almond-tree arose—the early barbinger of spring. Yet ere 
its leaves appeared, its naked brenches put forth blossoms, 
and proclaimed the joyful period. The angel vanished; and 
Methuselah, who enjoyed the years of his father, and attained 
| to the highest age of all the sons of earth, annually beheld, 
in the early blossoms of the almond-tree, the youth of his 


father. L ws 
THE RAVEN OF NOAH. 
|} Anxiously Nosh looked around from his floating ark, and 
waited until the waters of the deluge should subside.— 
| Searcely had the summits of the mountains looked forth, 
when he called all the feathered tribe around him: “ Who,” 
|| said he, “among you will be a messenger to discover whether 
our salvation is near?” 
|| Instantly the raven pressed before all the others with a 
| loud ery, for he scented his favorite tood. Scarcely was the 
i window opened, when he flew away, aud returned not back. 
The ingrate forgot his saviour and his duties, and clung to 
| the carrion. 
|| But vengeance tarried not. The air was yet loaded with 
| puisonous damps, and heavy vapors hung over the dead ear- 
case, that beclouded his» vision and blackened his feathers, 
|, His forgetfulness became his punishment, and bis memory 
was os dull as his eyes. He knows not even his new-born 
| young, and tastes not a father's joy. Terrified at their hid- 
eousness, he flies away and leaves them. The ingrate gove 
existence to an ungrateful race, and wns left destitute of that 
dearest reward, the gratitude of his children. 


NOAH'S DOVE. 

Eight days had the father of the new world awaited the 
return of the tardy raven, when he called his hosts around 
him, to choose another messenger. Timidly the dove flew 
upon his arm, and offered herself for the messenger. 

“ Daughter of fidelity!’ said Noah, “‘ thou wouldst indeed 
be to me a minister of good tidings; but how wilt thou per- 
form thy journey, and accomplish thy task ’—How, when thy 
wings are weary, and the storm seizes thre and hurls thee 
into the surge of death? Even thy foot avoids the mire, and 
thy tongue loathes unclean food.” 

| Who,” said the dove, ‘gives power to the weary and 
| strength cufficient to the feeble? Suffer me ; I will surely be 
to thee a minister of good tidings.” 

She flew away, and hovered here and there, but found ro 
place whereon she could rest; when suddenly the mountain 
of Paradise, with ite green summit, arose before her. Over 
it the waters of the deluge were not able to prevail; and to 
the dove, recourse to it wos not forbidden. Joyfully she 
hastened forward and flew thither, descending humbly to the 
foot of the mountain. There a beautiful olive-tree blocmed ; 
the broke a leaf of the tree, and, strenethened, hastened back, 
and laid the branch upon the breast of the slumbering Nosh. 
He awoke, and perceived therein the perfume of Daradise. 
Ther his heart revived; the green leaf of Peace reanimated 
his sons and daughters, until his deliverer himself appeared 

/to him confirming the good tidings of the dove. 

The dove, since then, has been the emblem of peace ond 

love. ‘Like silver chine her wings,” says the song ;—n re- 
|| maining gleam of that splendor ot Paradise that refreshed 
| her in her wanderings. 


' 








A LOVE SONG....By Banay Connwatt. 
Laven not, nor weep; but let thine eyes 
\! Grow soft and dim—(so love should be ;) 
| And be thy breathing tender, quick, 

And tremulous, whilst [ gaze on thee. 
And let thy words be few, or none; 

But murmurs, such os soothe the air 
In summer when the day is done, 

Be heard, sweet beart, when I am there. 
And I—oh! J, in those soft times, 

When all around is still and sweet, 
Will love thee more, a thousand times, 

Than if the world was at thy feet. 

Heath's Book of Reanty. 


Tax City or Gavasee.—The city of Ghuznee, or, more 


he is in New York, and hes delivered two capital lectures, || times it encircled the Contemplater’ ihizni itish Arimy 
, ° , lectures, || time ‘ plater’s head, and then slowly | properly speaking, Ghizni, lately taken by the British Army 

ye his rapid and splesdid fashion, before the New York \| returned to the clouds. Enoch knew it: it was a swan of | in India, under the command of Sir John Keane, is not les 
yeeum, at the Broadway Tabernacle. He was in our || Paradise, which, even in his childhood, he had seen and | celebrated for its strength than for its antiquity and ite bi - 


an hour the other day, and 


diction:—May he live a thousand yea 
, 7 
never be less! N. Y. Evening Signal. 





Esquimaux Ispias.—The Neptune 
from Davis's Straits, has brought an interesting and intelligent | 
Esquimaux Indian. He is twenty years of age, «bout five | 
feet high, and very stout. His appearance is ether agree- | 
able, and his exceedingly pleasing. He is the very 
Picture of good nature, and has evinced a great deal of anxiety 
to form scquainjanee with Europeans. He is evidently pos- 
sessed of excellent natural abilities; but he seems to have no 


idee of the existence of » Supreme Being. This remark, 


*» Penny, just arrived | 





and with it wrote his books of futurity. 
And when he had long, but vainly, warned his brethren, 


“talked a good talk.”— |i loved A feather bad fallen from its wing; he took the quill, || torical associations. Momood, the Sultan of Ghiani, was the 
The language ripples off the end of his tongue like a oat _ 


ping river. We take leave of him with the Persian’s bene- i 


| first Mohammedan conaueror of India; he added the province 
| of Lahore to the Ghiznian dominions, and made several suc- 


rs! May his shadow | and had prayed that the light which was in him might orise | cessful expeditions into the Ghuzzerat, from cach of whieh be 
|| upon the world, he called his son to Lam, and thus spake: | returned to Ghizni laden with plunder. 


His successors were 


“The days of my life are atan end;—three hundred and| the Emperors of India, of the Afghan Dy ousty, who, removing 


sixty-five short days. 
may reckon the remainder of my years to thine.” 


Perhaps, my son, the All-Gracious the seat of Government to Delhi, subjected nearly the whelr 


| of the Indian Peninsula to their sway. They were conquered 


He spake, and blessed him; when, behold! the swans of || early inthe sixteenth century by Baber, the grandson of Tamer: 


Paradise surrounded him, and softly raised him up. 
their wings they bore him away, and Enoch was no more. 


Upon | lane, and founder ot the Mogul Dynasty, the Sovereigns of 


| which continued to enjoy the title of Emperors of Indin, antl 


And when his son, Methuselah, am‘d the clouds of the | they were subdued by the British, who have now rolled back 
holy mountain, had vainly sought him, a man in a radiant || the tide of conquest upon Ghizni itself, and rule over a tert 





form stood before him: “I was thy father’s angel,” said || tory of greater extent than was ever claimed by any form r 
he, “ who instructed him, and led him, even while a child, to || Sovereign of India, of either the Afighan or the Mogul Dynasty: 
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THE TEACHING OF THE DEAD. 


“I feol that the dead have conferred a blessing on me, by helping 
me to think tightly of the world.” Rev. Orville Dewey. 


Ca u’st thou the dead our teachers? 

Must we come 
And sit among the clods, and lay our ear 
To the damp crannies of the loathsome tomb, 
And listen fer their lore? There breathes no sound 
From all those stern and stone-bound sepulchres, 
Save that through rustling grass the low winds sweep, 
And stir the branches of yon dark-browed pines, 
In sullen undulation. 

Yet, thou say’st 
The dead are teachers. 
Would they stretch their hands, 

And on our tablets write one pencil-trace, 
How would we hoard ut in our heart of hearts! 
All motionless! All passionless! All mate! 


Oh, Silence! twin with Wisdom! I would press 

My lip upon you cradled infant's grave, 

And drink the murmur of its smitten bloom. 

A mother’s young pride in her beautiful, 

Laid low!—lsid low! How slight the aspen-stem 
Round which her heart's joys twined ! Ours, too, are frail, 
Like hers. The flow’ret in the reaper's path 

Hath as good hope to greet the golden mourn. 


Read I thy lesson right, my liule one? 
Lo! by thy side the strong man sleepeth well— 
The tall, proud man, who towered like Israel's king, 
With head above the people. Yet, his wail, 
Was it not weak, as thine, when Death launched home 
The fatal arrow? ‘ Dust to dust!’ should be 
The mournful watch-word of the born of earth; 
And the deep teaching of such lonely creed 
Best cometh from the dead. 
Ah! let me kneel 

Here, on this mound, where sleeps my early friend, 
And wait her words, in lowliness of soul. 
Speak'st thou not to me !—thou, whose loving voice 
Gav'st the sweet key-tone to our fond discourse, 
When, lost in lonely haunts, we wandered long, 
Shuaning the crowd? 

Dear as thou wert to me 
In that cementing time, when school-day sports 
Make lasting sisterhood, even now, it seems 
I loved thee not enough. Say, was i: so, 
My lost companion? Were there tender words 
I might have said to thee, yet said them not! 
Were there not higher flights of glorious thought, 
And nobler trophies on Life's rugged steep, 
To which I might have urged thee ? 


Blind! and weak! 


I thought to have thee ever by my side; | 


And so the hours swept by, t Il thou didst spread 
A hidden wing, and prove thine angel-birth. 
Oh! teach me with a firmer grasp to seize 
The passing day, nor with omitted deeds, 
Nor the defrauded sympathies of love, 

Load the uncertain future. So thy tomb 
Shall be my bless'd instructor, and I'll go 
Sadder, yet wiser, to my work again, 

Amid the changeful ministries of life. 


Knickerbocker for Dec. 
EEE 


From the last Knickerbocker. 
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MOUNTJOY: 
OR SOME PASSAGES OUT OF THE LIFE OF A CASTLE-BUILDER. 
BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 

For a day or two after the mortifying occurrence men- 
tioned in the last number, I kept as much as possible out of 
the way of the family, and wandered about the fields and || 
woods by myself. I was sadly out of tune: my feelings were || 
all jacred and unstrung. The birds sang from every grove, 
but L took no pleasure in their melody; and the flowers of 
the field bloomed unheeded around me. To be crossed in 
love, is bad enough; but then one can fly to poetry for relief; 
and turn one’s woes to account in soul-subduing stanzas. 
But to have one’s whole passion, object and all, annthilated, 
dispelled, proved to be such stuff as dreams are made of— 
or, worse than all, to be turned into a proverb and a jeat— 
what consolation is there in such a case? 

I avoided the fatal brook where I had seen the fuotstep. 
My favorite resort was now the banks of the Hudson, where 
I sat upon the rocks, and mused upon the current that dim- 
oe by, or the waves that laved the shore; or watched the 

right mutations of the clouds, and the shifting lights and 
shadows of the distant mountain. By , & returning 
serenity stole over my feelings; and a sigh now and then, 
gentle and easy, and unattended by pain, showed that my 
heart was recovering its susceptibility. 

As I was sitting in this musing mood, my eye b 


| cious chamber, furnished with more taste than I had been | 


L. H.S. | on a classic tripod, was a basket of beautiful exotic flowers, 


had apparently drifted from its anchorage. There was nota 
breath of air; the little bark came floating along on the glassy 
stream, wheeling about with the eddies. At length it ran 
aground, almost at the foot of the rock on which I was seated. 
I descended to the margin of the river, and drawing the bark 
to shore, admired its light and — proportions, and the 
taste with which it was fitted up. benches were covered 
with cushions, and its long streamer was of silk. On one of 
the cushions lay a lady’s glove, of delicate size and shape, 
and beautifully tapered fingers. I instantly seized it and 
thrust it in my bosom; it seemed a match for the fairy foot- 
as that had so fascinated me. 

n a moment, all the romance of my bosom was all in a 
glow. Here was one of the very incidents of fairy tale: a bark 
sent by some invisible power, some good genius, or benevo- 
lent fairy, to waft me to some delectable adventure. I recol- 
lected something of an enchanted bark, drawn by white swans, 
that conveyed a knight down the current of the Rhine, on 
some enterprise connected with love and beauty. The glove, 
too, showed that there was a lady fair concerred in the pres- 
ent adventure. It might be a gauntlet of defiance, to dare 
me to the enterprise. 

In the spirit of romance, and the whim of the moment, I 
sprang on board, hoisted the light sail, and pushed from shore. 
Az if breathed by some presiding power, a light breeze at that 
moment sprang up, swelled out the sail, and dallied with the 
silken streamer. For a time I glided along under steep um- 
brageous banks, or across deep sequestered bays; then 
| steod out over a wide expansion of the river, toward a high 
rocky promonotory. It was a lovely evening; the sun was 
setting in a congregation of clouds that threw the whole 
heavens in a glow, and were reflected in the river. I de- 


NN 
genius, to the distant abode of a princess of ravishing 
Ee I do not pretend to say that I believed in having ex- 
i a similar transportation; but it was my inveterate 
it to cheat myself with fancies of the kind, and to give 
the tinge of illusion to surrounding realities. 

The witching sound had ceased, but its vibrations still 
played around my heart, and filled it with a tumult of soft 
emotions. At this moment, a self-upbraiding pang shot 
through my bosom. ‘Ah, recreant!’ a voice seemed to ex- 
claim, ‘is this the stability of thine affections? What! hast 
thou so soon forgotten the nymph of the fountain? Has one 
song, idly piped in thine ear, been sufficient to charm away 
the cherished tenderness of a whole summer ?’ 


at this sudden infidelity, yet I could not resist the power of 
fascination. ii 

conflicting claims. The nymph of the fountain came over my 
memory, with all the associations of fairy f , shady 
groves, soft echoes, and wild streamlets; but this new 
was produced by a strain of soul-subduing melody, stil! lin- 
gering in my ear, aided by a downy bed, fragrant flowers, 
and rose-colored curtains. ‘Unhappy youth!’ sighed I to my- 
self, ‘ distracted by such rival = and the empire of thy 
heart thus violently contested by the sound of a voice and the 
print of a footstep !” om 

I had not remained long in this mood, when I heard 
door of the room gently . I turned my head 
what inhabitant of this enchanted palace should 
whether page in green, a hideous dwarf, or haggard 
It was my own man Scipie. He advanced with cau’ 
and was delighted, as said, to find me so much m 


pes 5 
iFlte 





lighted myself with all kinds of fantastic fancies, as to what 
enchanted island, or mystic bower, or necromantic palace, I | 
was to be conveyed to by the fairy bark. 
In the revel of my fancy, I had not noticed that the gor- 
geous congregation of clouds which had so much delighted 
me, was in fact a gathering thunder-gust. I abel the 
truth too late. The clouds came hurrying on, darkening as 
they advanced. The whole face of nature was suddenly 
changed, and assumed that baleful and livid tint, predictive 
lefastorm. I tried to gain the shore, but before I could reach 
it, a blast of wind struck the water, and lashed it at once into 
|foam. The next moment it overtook the boat. Alas! I was 
| nothing of a sailor; and my protecting fairy forsook me in 
‘the moment of peril. I endeavored to lower the sail; but in 
! 
| 





so doing, I had to quit the helm; the bark was overturned 
in an instant, and I was thrown into the water. I endeav- 
ored to cling to the wreck, but missed my hold; being a poor 
swimmer, I soon found myself sinking, but grasped a light 
oar that was floating by me. It was not sufficient for my sup- 
; port; L again sank beneath the surface; there was a rushing 
| and bubbling sound in my ears, and all sense forsook me. 


How long I remained insensible, I know not. I had a 
| confused notion of being moved and tossed about, and of hear- | 
ing strange beings and strange voices around me; but all was 
| like a hideous dream. When I at length recovered full con- 
sciousness and perception, I found myself in bed, in a spa- 





|accustomed to. The bright rays of a morning sun were in- | 
| tercepted by curtains of a delicate rose color, that gave a) 


soft, voluptuous tinge toevery object. Not far from my bed, 


breathing the sweetest fragrance. 

“Where am I? How came I keref" 

I tasked my mind to catch at some previous event, from 
which I might trace up the thread of existence to the present 
moment. By degrees I called to mind the fairy pinnace, my 
| daring embarkation, my adventurous voyage, and my disas- 
trous shipwreck. Beyond that, all was chaos. How came 
I[here? What unknown region bad I landed upon? The 
people that inhabited it must be gentle and amiable, and of | 
elegant tastes, for they loved downy beds, fragrant flowers, 
and rose-colored curtains. ' 

While I lay thus musing, the tones of a harp reached my 
ear. Presently they were accompanied by a female voice. 
It came from the room below; but in the profound stillness 
of my chamber, not a modulation was lost. My sisters were 
all considered good musicians, and sang very tolerably; but 
{ had never heard a voice like this. There was no attempt 
at difficult execution, or striking effect; but there were ex- 
quisite inflections, and tender turns, which art could not reach. 
Nothing but feeling and sentiment could produce them. It 
was soul breathed forth in sound. I was always alive to the 
influence of music; indeed, I was susceptible of voluptuous 
influences of every kind—sounds, colors, shapes, and fragrant 


|| his neticing the gathering 


E 
ck 


again. My first questions were as to where I was, 
I came there? Scipio told me a long story of his having 
fishing in a canoe, at the time of my hare-brained cruise ; 
uall, and my impending 

of his hastening to join me, but arriving just in time to snatch 
me from a watery grave; of the difficulty in restoring 
me to animation; and of my being subsequently conveyed, in 
a state of insensibility, to this mansion. 

“« But where am I 1” was the reiterated demand. 


“ Somerville—Somerville !” I recollected to have heard 
| that a gentleman of that namebad recently taken up his resi- 
dence at some distance from my father’s abode, on the oppo- 
site side of the Hudson. He was commonly known by the 
name of ‘ French Somerville,’ from having passed part of his 
early life in France, and from his exhibiting traces of French 
taste in his mode of living and the of his house. 
Tn fact, it was in his pleasure-boat, which had got adrift, that 
| Thad made my fanciful and disastrous cruise. All this was 
| simple, straight-forward matter of fact, and threatened to de- 

molish all the cobweb romance I had been may when 
fortunately I again heard the tinkling of a barp. I raised 
myself in bed and listened. ‘ 

“ Scipio,” said I, with some little hesitation, “I heard 
some one singing just now. Who wasit?” 

«Oh, that was Miss Julie.” 

“Julia! Julia! Delightfal! whata name! And, Scipio 
—is she—is she pretty ?”’ 

Scipio grinned from ear to ear. “ Except Miss Sophy, she 
was the most beautiful lady he had ever seen.” 

I should observe, that my sister Sophia was considered by 
all the servants a paragon of perfection. 

Scipio now offered to remove the basket of flowers ; he was 
afraid their odor might be too powerful; but Miss Julia had 
given them that morning to be placed in my room. 

These flowers, then, had been gathered by the Si 
of my unseen beauty; that sweet breath which had m 
ear with melody, had passed over them. I made Scipiohand 
them te me, culled several of the most delicate, and laid thens 
on my bosom. 

Mr. Somerville paid me a visit not long afterward. He 
was an interesting study for me, for he was the father of my 
unseen beauty, and probably resembled her. I scanned him 
closely. He was a tall and elegant man, with an open, affa- 
ble manner, and an erect and carriage. His eyes 
were bluish-gray, and, though not dark, yet at times were 
sparkling and expressive. His hair was dressed and pow- 
dered, and being lightly combed up from his forehead, added 
to the loftiness of his aspect. He was fluent in discourse, 
but his conversation had the quiet tone of polished sociexy, 
without any of those bold flights of thought and picturings of 
fancy which I so much admired. 

My imagination was a ate peste at first to make aonet 

i rsenal mental qualities a 
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odors. I was the very slave of sensation. 

I lay mute and breathless, and drank in every nete of this 
syren strain. It thrilled through my whole frame, and filled 
my soul with melody and love. I pictured to myself, with 
curious logic, the form of the unseen musician. Such melo- 





gradually fixed upon an object that was borne along by the 
tide. It proved to be a little pinnace, beautifully modeled, 
and gaily painted and decorated. It was an unusual sight in 
this neighborbood, which was rather lonely; indeed, it was 


dious ds and exq.!.ite inflections could only be produced 
by organs of the most delicate flexibility. Such organs do 
not belong to coarse, vulgar forms; they are the harmonious 
results of fair proportions and admirable symmetry. A being 
so organized must be! ovely. 








rare te see any ploasure-burk in this part 


the river. As it 
drew nearer, 


perecived that there was no one on board; it 


should harmonize with my previous idea of the } 
By dint, however, of selecting what it liked, and re. 
what it did not like, and giving & touch here and a 
there, it soon furnished a oa es 

« Julia must be tall,” thought I, “ exquisite grace 
and dignity. She is not quite so courtly as her father, for she 
has been brought up in the retirement of the country. Nei- 
their is she of such vivacious de t; for the tones of 
her voice are soft and plaintive, and she loves pathetic music. 
She is rather not too pensive; just what is 








Again my busy imagination was at work. I called to mind 
the Arabian story of a prince, borne away during sleep by a 


called interesting. Her eyes are like her father’s, that 
they are of a purer blue, and more tender and _ 
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She has light hair—not exactly flaxen, for I do not like flaxen 
hair, but between that and auburn. In a word, she is a tall, 
elegant, imposing, languishing, blue-eyed, romantic-looking 
beauty.” And having thus finished her picture, I felt ten 
times more in love with her than ever. 








I felt so much recovered, that I would at once have left! 
my room, but Mr. Somerville objected to it. He had sent 
early word to my family of my safety; and my father arrived 
in the course of the morning. He was shocked at learning | 
the risk I had run, but rejoiced to find me so much restored, 
and was warm in his thanks to Mr. Somerville for his kind- | 
ness. The other only required, in return, that I might re- | 
main two or three days as his guest, to give time for my re-| 
covery, and for our forming a closer acquaintance; a request 
which my father readily granted. Scipio accordingly ac- 
companied my father home, and returned with a supply of 
clothes, and with affectionate letters from my mother and 
sisters. 

The next morning, aided by Scipio, I made my toilet with 
rather more care than usual, and descended the stairs with | 
some trepidation, eager to see the original of the portrait 
which had been so completely pictured in my imagination. 

On entering the parlor, I found it deserted. Like the rest 
of the house, it was furnished in a foreign style. The cur- 
tains were of French silk ; there were Grecian couches, mar- 
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After breakfast, Mr. Somerville departed to attend to the || disappointed that Miss Somerville did not show more poetical 
concerns of his estate, and gave mo in charge of the ladies. | feeling. ‘I am afraid, after all,” said I to myself, “she is 
Mrs. Somerville also was called away by household cares, and | light and girlish, and more fitted to pluck wild flowers, play 
I was left alone with Julia! Here then was the situation | on the flageolet, and romp with little dogs, than to converso 
which of all others I had most coveted. I was inthe presence | with a man of my turn.” 


|| of the lovely being that had so long been the desire of my|| I believe, however, to tell the truth, Iwas more out 


heart. We were alone; propitious opportunity for a lover! | of humor with myself. I thought I had made the worst first 
Did I seize upon it ? Did I are out in one of my accus- | appearance that ever hero made, either in novel or fairy tale, 
tomed rhapsodies? No such thing! Never wasbeing more | I was out of all patience, when I called to mind my awkward 
awkwardly embarrassed. attempts at ease and clegance in the téte-d-téte. And then 

«What can be the cause of this?” thought I. “Surely, I my intolerably long lecture about poetry, to catch the applause 
cannot stand in awe of this young girl. I am of course her | of a heedless auditor! Butthere I was not to blame. I had 
superior in intellect, and am never embarrassed in company | certainly been eloquent; it was her fault thet the eloquence 
with my tutor, notwithstanding all his wisdom.” | was wasted. To meditate upon the embroidery of a flower, 

It was passing strange. I felt that if she were an old wo- | when I was expatiating on the beauties of Milton! She 
man, I should be quite at my ease; if she were even an ugly _ might at least have admired the poetry, if she did not relish 
woman, I should make out very well: it was her beauty that the manner in which it was delivered; though that was not 
overpowered me. How little do lovely women know what despicable, for I had recited passages in my best style, which 


|| awful beings they are, in the eyes of inexperienced youth! my mother and sisters had always considered equal to a play. 


| Young men brought up in the fashionable circles of our cities |“ Oh, it is evident,” thought I, ‘‘ Miss Somerville has very 

will smileatthis. Accustomed to mingle incessantly in fema'e | lictle soul!” 

society, and to have the romance of the heart deadened by a | Such were my fancies and cogitations during the day, the 

thousand frivolous flirtations, women are nothing but women greater part of which was spent in my chamber, for 1 was 

in their eyes; but to a susceptible youth like myself, brought | sull languid. My evening was passed in the drawing-room, 

up in the country, they are perfect divinities. where I overlooked Miss Somerville’s port-folio of sketches. 
Miss Somerville was at first a litle embarrassed herself; They were executed with great taste, and showed a nice ob- 





ble tables, pier-glasses, and chandeliers. What chiefly at- 
tracted my eye, were evidences of female taste that I saw 
around me: a piano, with an ample stock of Italian music; 
a book of poetry lying on the sofa; a vase of fresh flovers on | 
a table, and a port-folio open with a sktful and half-finished 
sketch of them. In the window was a Canary bird, in a 
“ cage, and near by, the harp that had been in Julia's arms. 
harp! But where was the being that reigned in this 

Tittle senpive of delicacies ?—that breathed poetry and song, 
and dwelt among birds and flowers, and rose-colored curtains ? 
Suddenly I heard the hall-door fly open, the quick patter- 
ing of light steps, a wild, capricious strain of music, and the 
shrill barking of adog. A light, frolic nymph of fifteen came 


tripping into the room, playing on a flageolet, with a little’ 


spaniel romping after her. Her gipsy hat had fallen back 
upon her shou'ders; a profusion of glossy brown hair was 


blown in rich ringlets about her face, which beamed through | 


them with the brightness of smiles and dimples. 

At sight of me, she stopped short, in the most beautiful 
confusion, s out a word or two about looking for her 
father, glided out of the door, and I heard her bounding up 
the stair-case like a frighted fawn, with the little dog barking 
after her. 

When Miss Somerville returned to the parlor, she was 
quite a different being. She entered, stealing along by her 
mother’s side with noiseless step, and sweet timidity ; her 
hair was prettily adjusted, and a soft blush mantled on her 
damask cheek. Mr. Somerville accompanied the ladies, and 
introduced me regularly to them. There were many kind in- 
quiries, and much sympathy expressed, on the subject of my 
nautical accident, and some remarks upon the wild scenery of 
the —, with which the ladies seemed perfectly ac- 
quainted. 

““You must know,” said Mr. Somerville, “that we are 
great navigators, and delight in exploring every nook and 
corner of the river. My daughter, too, isa great hunter of 
the picturesque, and transfers every rock and glen to her port- 
folio. By the way, my dear, show Mr. Mountjoy that pretty 
scene you have lately sketched.” Julia complied, blushing, 
and drew from her port-folio a colored sketch. I almost 
started at the sight. It was my favorite brook. A sudden 
thought darted across my mind. I glanced down my eye, 
and beheld the divinest little foot in the world. Oh, blissful 
conviction! The struggle of my affections was at an end. 
The voice and the foot were no longer at variance. Julia Som- 
erville was the nymph of the fountain! 

What a during breakfast, I do not re- 
collect, and was ly conscious of at the time, for my 

were in complete confusion. I wished to gaze on 
Miss Somerville, but did not dare. Once, indeed, I ventured 
a glance. She was at that moment darting a similar one 
from under a covert of ringlets. Our eyes seemed shocked 
by the rencontre, and fell; hers through the natural modesty 
of her sex, mine through a bashfulness produced by the pre- 
vious workings of my imagination. That glance, however, 
went like a sunbeam to my heart. 


but, some how or other, woman have a natural adroitness in servation of the peculiarities of nature. They were all her 
recovering their self-possession; they are more alert in their own, and free from those cunning tints and touches of the 
minds -_ agreeable in their manners. Beside, I was but an drawing-master, by which young ladies’ drawings, like their 
ordinary personage in Miss Somerviile’s eyes; she was not heads, are dressed up for company. There wasno garish and 
under the influence of such a singular course of imaginings as vulgar trick af colors, either; all was executed with singular 
had surrounded her, in my eyes, with the illusions of romance. truth and simplicity. 

Perhaps, too, she saw the confusion in the opposite camp, “ And yet,” thought*l, “this little being, who has so pure 
and gnined courage from the discovery. At any rate,she was an eye to take in, asa limpid brook, all’ the graceful forms 
the first to take the field. and magic tints of nature, has no soul for poetry !”’ 

Her conversation, however, was only on common-place | Mr. Somerville, toward the latter purt of the evening, ob- 
topics, and in un easy, well-bred style. I endeavored to serving my eye wander occasionally to the harp, interpreted 
respond in the same manner; but I was strangely incompe- | and met my wishes with his accustomed civility. 
tent to the task. My ideas were frozen up; even words “ Julia, my dear,” said he, “ Mr. Mountjoy would like to 
seemed to fail me. I was excessively vexed at myself, for I hear a little music from your harp; let us hear, too, the sound 
wished to be uncommonly elegant. I tried twoor three times | of your voice.” 
to turn a pretty thought, or to utter a fine sentiment; but it Julin immediately complied, without any of that hesitation 
would come forth so trite, so forced, so mawkish, that I was and difficulty by which young ladies are apt to make company 
|| ashamed of it. My very voice sounded discordantly, though pay dear for bad music. She sang a sprightly song ino 
|| I sought to modulate it into the softest tones. “ The truth brilliant strain, that came trilling playfully over the ear; ard 
jis,’ thought I to myself, ‘I cannot bring my mind down to the bright eye and dimpling smile stiowed that her little heart 
| the small task necesssary for young girls; it 1s too masculine | danced with the song. Her pet Canary bird, who hung close 
| and robust fur the mincing measure of parlor gossip. Iam by, was wakened by the music, and burst forth into an emu- 
|| a philosopher—and that accounts for it.” lating strain. Julia smiled with a pretty air of defiance, and 
i The entrance of Mrs. Somerville at length gave me relief. played louder. 

I at once breathed freely, and felt a vast deal of confidence After some time, the music changed, ond ran into a plain- 
jcome overme. ‘“ This is strange,” thought I, “that the ap- tive strain, in a minor key. Then it was that all the former 
pearance of another woman should revive my couroge; that witchery of her voice came over me; then it was that she 
|| T should be a better match for two women than one. How- seemed to sing fron, the heart and to the heart. Her fingers 
| ever, since it is so, I will take advantage of the circumstance, moved about the chords as if they scarcely touched them.— 
| and let this young lady see that I am not so great a simpleton Her whole manner and appearance changed ; hereyes beamed 
| as she probably thinks me.” with the softest expression; her countenance, her frame, al! 
| Laccordingly took up the book of poetry which lay upon seemed subdued into tenderness. She rose from the harp, 
the sofa. It was Milton’s Paradise Lost. Nothing could leaving it still vibrating with sweet sounds, and moved teward 
have been more fortunate; it afforded a fine scope for my fa- | her father, to bid him good night. 
| vorite vein of grandiloquence. I went largely into a discus- | His eyes had been fixed on her intently during her perform- 
| sion of its merita, or rather an enthusiastic eulogy of them. ance. As she came before bim, be parted her shining ringlets 
My observations were addressed te Mrs. Somerville, for I with both his hands, and looked down with the fondness of a 
found [could talk to her with more ease than to her daughter. | father on her innocent face. The music seemed still lingering 
She appeared perfectly alive to the beauties of the poet, and in its lineaments, and the action of her father brought a moist 
disposed to meet me in the discussion; but it was not my gleam in her eye. He kissed her fair forehead, after the 
object to hear her talk—it was to talk myself. L anticipated | French mode of parental caressing: “ Good night, and God 
all she had to say, overpowered her with the copicusness of ble*s you,”’ said he, “ my good little girl !"’ 
|| my ideas, and supported and illustrated them by longcitations — Julia tripped away, with a tear in her eye, a dimple in her 
| from the author. cheek, and a light heart in her bosom. I thought it the 
} Whilethus holding forth, I cast a side glance to see how prettiest picture of paternal and filial affection] had ever seen. 

Miss Somerville was affected. She had some embroidery When I retired to bed, a new train of thoughts crowded 
| stretched on a frame before her, but had peused in her labor, into my brain. “ After all,” said I to myself, * it is clear 
j and was looking down as if lost in mute attention. I felt a this girl has a soul, though she was not moved by my elo- 
| glow of self-satisfaction, but I recollected, at the same time, quence. She hasall the outward signs and evidencesof portic 

with a kind of pique, the advantage she had enjuyed over me feeling. She paints well, and bas an eye for nature. She is 

in our téte-d-téte. I determined to push my triumph, and | a fine musician, and enters into the very soul of song. What 

| accordingly kept on with redoubled ardor, until I had fairly ja pity that she knows nothing of poetry! But we will see 
exhausted my subject, or rather my thoughts. jwhat is tobedone. Iam irretrievably in love with her: 
I had scarce come toa full stop, when Miss Somerville | whatthenam Ito do? Come down to the level of her mind, 
raised her eyes from the work on which they had been fixed, | or endeavor to raise her to some kind of intellectual equality 

|| and turning to her mother, observed: “ I have been consider- | with myself? ‘That is the most generous course. She will 





A convenient mirror favored my diffidence, and gave me | ing, mamma, whether to work these flowers plain, or in | look up to me asa benefactor. 1 shall become associated in 


the reflection of Miss Somerville’s form. It is true it only | colors.” 


her mind with the lofty theughts and harmonious graces of 













Presented the back of her head, but she had the merit of an Had an ice-bolt been shot to my heart, it could not have poetry. She is apparently docile; beside, the difference of 
ancient statue; contemplate her from any point of view, she chilled me more effectually. ‘What a fool,” thought I, our ages will give me an ascendancy over her. She cannot 
was beautifal. And yet she was totally different from every || ‘“ have I been making myself—squandering away fine thoughts, be above sixteen years of age, and I am well turned of twenty.” 
thing I had before conceived of beauty. She was not the se- | 2nd fine language, upon a light mind and an ignorant ear! So, having built this most delectable of air-castles, 1 fell 
a a ey that I had red the nymph of the - eet —s of poetry. She has no soul, I fear, | asleep. ; 
ountain; nor tall, soft, lan ing, , dignified | for its beauties. Can any one have real sensibility of heart, ' . ; nt being. I no 
being, that I had fancied the minstrel of the . There | and not be alive to poetry? However, she is young; this &... Sole Garth a eels one * Solin’ on the 
was nothing of dignity about her: she was girlish in her ap- | pert of her education has been neglected: there is time contrary, I contemplated her steadily, with the benignant eye 
pearance, and scarce! of the middle size; but then there || enough to remedy it. I will be her preceptor. I will kindle |; o¢ » henefactor. Shortly after breakfast, I found myself lore 
was the tenderness of ding youth; the sweetness of the || in ber mind the sacred flame, and lead her through the fairy | with her, as I had on the preceding morning; but I felt 
poe are a when nota tint or perfume hasbeen withered land of song. But, after all, it is rather unfortunate that I nothing of the quhhwandsese of Gur previous téte-a-tore. I 
— FP posst — hep and dimples, and all yA — —— fallen in love with re woman who knows nothing || was elevated by the consciousness of my intellectual superior 


ity, and should almost have felt a sentiment of pity for the 
I passed a day not altogether satisfactory. I was little |! ignorance of the lovely little being, if I had not felt also the 





could ever have admired any other style of beauty. 
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assurance that I should be able to dispel it. “ But it is 
time,” thought I, “to open school.” 

Julia was occupied in arranging some music on her piano. 
I looked over two or three songs; they were Moore's Irish 
Melodies. 

* These are pretty things,” said I, flirting the leaves over 
lightly, and giving a slight shrug, by way of qualifying the 
opliaion, 

“Oh I love them of all things!’’ said Julia, “ they're so 
touching !”” 

“Then you like them for the poetry,” said I, with an en- 
couraging smile. 

** Ob yes; she thought them charmingly written.” 

Now was my time. ‘‘ Poetry,” said 1, assuming a didactic 
attitude and air, *‘ poetry is one of the most pleasing studies 
that can occupy a youthful mind. It renders us susceptible 
of the gentle impulses of humanity, and cherishes a delicate 
perception of all that is virtuous and elevated in morals, and 
graceful and beautiful in physics. It 4 

1 was going on in a style that would have graced a professor 
of rhetoric, when I saw a light smile playing about Miss Som- 





and if any young lady attenjpta to quote Italian upon me 
again, I'll bury her undera heap of High Dutch poetry !”” 

I felt now like some mighty chieftain, who has carried the 
war into a weak country, with full confidence of success, and 
been repulsed and obliged to draw off his forces from before 
some inconsideruble fortress. - 

“* However,” thought I, ‘‘ I have as yet brought only my 
light artillery into action; we shall see what is to be done 
with my heavy ordnance. Julia is evidently well versed in 
poetry; but it is natural she should be so; it is allied to 
painting and music, and is congenial to the light graces of 
the female character. We will try her on graver themes.” 

I felt all my pride awakened; it even for a time swelled 
higher than my love. I was determined completely to 
establish my mental superiority, and suldue the intellect of 
this little being; it would then be time to sway the sceptre 
of gentle empire, and win the affections of her heart. 

Accordingly, at dinner, I again took the field, en potence. 
I now addressed myself to Mr. Somerville, for | was about 
to enter upon topics in which a young girl like her could not 





| be well versed. I led, or rather forced, the conversation into 


erville’s mouth, and that she began to turn over the leaves of || a vein of historical erudition, discussing several of the most 


a musie-book. LI recollected her inattention te my discourse 
on the previous morning. “‘ There is no fixing her light 


practically.” As it happened, the identical volume of Mil- 
ton's Paradise Lost was lying at hand. 


| 


| 
\ 
mind,”’ thought I, “by abstract theory; we will proceed || 


preminent facts of ancient history, and accompanying them 
with sound, indisputable apothegms. 

Mr. Somerville listened to me with the air of a man re- 
ceiving information. I was encoureged, and went on glo- 


| riously from theme to theme of school declamation. I sat 


** Let me recommend to you, my young friend,” said I, in | with Marius on the ruins of Carthage; I defended the bridge 


one of those tones of persuasive admonition which I had so 


| with Horatius Cocles; thrust my hand into the flame with 
often loved in Glencoe, * let me recommend to you this ad- || Martinus Sewvola, and plunged with Curtius into the yawning | 
mirable poem: you will find in it sources of intellectual en- |! gulf; 1 fought side by side with Leonidas, at the Straits of | 


joyment far soperior to those songs which have delighted |! Thermopylee ; and was going full drive into the battle of 
you.” Julia looked at the book and then at me, witha whim- | Plotwa, when my memory, which is the worst in the world, 
sically dubious air. ‘ Milton's Paradise Lost?” said she; | failed me, just as I wanted the name of the Lacedemonian 


‘oh, I know the greater part of that by heart.” 


I had not expected to find my pupil 80 far advanced; now- il recollect the neme of which Mr. Mountjoy is in quest.” 


| Julia colored slig‘tly: “ I believe,” said she, in a low voice, 


lie PF] hs . ’ 
“T find,” said I to myself, “I must not treat her as so } I believe it was Pausanias. 


ever, the Paradise Lost is akind of school-book, and its finest 
passages are given to young ladies as tasks. 


complete a novice; her inattention, yesterday, could not have 


of poetic feeling. T'll try her again.” 


I now determined to dazzle her with my ownerudition, and | 


launched into a harangue that would have done honor to an 
Pope, Spenser, Chaucer, and the old dramatic 
writers, were all dipped into, with the excursive flight of the 
swallow. LUdid not confine myself to English poets, but gave 
a glance at the French and italian schools: i 

Atiosto in full wing, but paused on Tasso’s Jerusalem Deliv- 


chasacter,” said I, “ that you will find well worthy a woman's 
study. It shows to what exalted hights of heroism the sex 
can nse; how gloriously they may share even in the stern 
concerns of men.” 

‘“‘ For my part,” said Julia, gently taking advantage of a 
pause, “ for my part, I prefer the character of Sophronia.” 

I was thunderstrack. She then had read Tasso! This girl 
that I bad been treating as an ignoramus in poetry! She 
proceeded, with a slight glow of the cheek, summoned up 
perbaps by a casual glow of feeling: 


|| commander. 


“ Julia, my dear,” said Mr. Somerville, ‘‘ perhaps you may 


? 


This unexpected sally, instead of reinforcing me, threw my 


HI . . . 
i 7 
proceeded from absolute ignorance, but merely from a want | whole scheme of battle into coniusion, and the Athenians re- 


mained unmolested in the field. 
| [am half inclined, since, to think Mr. Somerville meant 
‘this as a sly hit at my school-boy pedantry; but he was too 


|| well bred not to seek to relieve me from my mortification.— || 


'“ Oh!” said he, “Julia is our family book of reference for 


' names, dates and distances, and has an excellent memory for | 


passed over tl history and geography.” 


1 now became desperate ; as a last resource, I turned to 


cred. Udwelt on the character of Clorinda: “There's {| physics. “If she is a philosopher in petticoats,” thought 


[, ** it is all over with me.” 
|| Here, however, I had the field to myself. I gave chapter 
|| and verse of my tutor’s lectures, heightened by all bis poetical 
|| illustrations: I even went farther than he had ever ventured, 
| and plunged into such depths of metaphysics that I was in 
|| danger of «ticking in the mire at the bottom. Fortunately, 
' | had auditors who apparently could not detect my flounder- 
lings. Neither Mr. Somerville nor bis daughter offered the 
| least interruption. 

|| When the ladies had retired, Mr. Somerville sat some time 
|| with me; and as L was no longer anxious to astonish, I per- 





how many languages she can translate it into? She may be 
able, also, to quote names, and dates, and latitudes, better 
than I; but that is a mere effort of the memory. I admit 
she is more accurate in history and geography than I; but 
| then she knows nothing of metaphysics.” 

| Thad now sufficient! ran to return home; yet I could 
| not think of leaving Me Somerville’s without having a little 
Aer eepenaeen with him on the subject of his daughter's 


ucation. 

“‘ This Mr. Somerville,” thought I, “ is a very accomplished, 
| elegant man; he has seen a good deal of the world, and, upon 
| the whole, has profited by whathe hasseen. He is not wichout 
| information, and, as far as he thinks, appears to think correctly; 

but after all, he is rather superficial, and does not think pro- 
foundly. He seems to take no delight in those metaphysical 
| abstractiuns that are the proper aliment of masculine minds. 
| I called to mind various occasions in which I had indulged 
| largely in metaphysical discussions, but could recollect no 
| instance where I had been able to draw him out. He had 
| listened, it is true, with attention, and smiled as if in acqui- 
' escence, but bad always appeared to avoid reply. Beside, 
| I had made several sad blunders in the glow of eloquent 
declamation ; but he had never interrupted me, to notice and 
correct them, as he would have done had he been versed in 
the theme. 
“ Now it is really a great pity,” resumed I, ‘‘ that he should 
have the entire management of Miss Somerville’s education. 
_ What a vast advantage it would be, if she should be put for 











|a little time under the superintendence of Glencoe. He 
| would throw some deeper shades of thought into her mind, 
which at present is all sunshine ; not but that Mr. Somerville 
|, has done very well, as far as he has gone; but then he has 
| merely prepared the soil for the strong plants of useful 
| knowledge. She is well versed in the leading facts of his- 
| tory, and the general course of belles lettres,” said 1; “a 
| little more philosophy would do wonders.” 

| I accordingly took occasion to ask Mr. Somerville for a few 
|, moments’ conversation in his study, the morning I was to de- 
i rt. When we were alone, I opened the matter fully to him. 
|| I commenced with the warmest eulogium of Glencoe’s powers 
| of mind and vast acquirements, and ascribed to him all my pro- 
|| ficiency in the higher branches of knowledge. I begged, there- 
|, fore, to recommend him as a friend calculated to direct the 
i studies of Miss Somerville ; to lead ber mind, by degrees, to 
the contemplation of abstract principles, and to produce habits 
|| of philosophical analysis; ‘‘ which,” added I, gently smiling, 
| 4 are not often cultivated by young ladies.” I ventured to 
hint, in addition, that he would find Mr. Glencoe a most valu- 
|, able and interesting acquaintance for himself; one who would 
i stimulate and evolve the powers of his mind; and who might 
1 open to him tracts of inqu'ry and speculation, to which, per- 
wanes he had hitherto been a stranger. : 

i r. Somerville listened with grave attention. When I had 
|| finished, he thanked me in the pelitest manner for the interest 
, Ltook in the welfare of his daughter and himself. He observed 
I that, as it regarded himself, he was afraid he was too old to 
i benefit by the instruction of Mr. Glencoe, and that as to his 
|, daughter, he was afraid her mind was but little fitted for the 
| study of metaphysics. ‘‘ I do not wish,” continued he, “to 
|| strain her intellects with subjects they cannot grasp, but to 
|, make her familiarly acquainted with those that are within 





“Tdo not admire those masculine heroines,” said she, | mitted myself to listen, and found that he was really agreeable. | the limits of her capacity. I do not pretend to prescribe the 


“who aim at the bold qualities of the opposite sex. Now, 
Sophronia only exhibits the real qualities of a woman, wrought 
up to their highest excitement. She is modest, gentle and 


, He was quite communicative, and from his conversation I was 
| enabled to form a juster idea of his daughter's character, and 
the mode in which she had been broughtup. Mr. Somerville 


|, boundaries of female gemius, and am far from indulging the 
|| vulgar opinion that women are unfitted by nature for the 
|, highest intellectual pursuits. I speak only with reference to 


retiring, as it becomes a woman to be; but she has all the jad mingled much with the world, and with what is termed |, ™Y daughter's taste and talents. She will never make a 


strength of affection proper to a woman. She cannot fight 
for her people, as Clovinda does, but she can offer herself up 
and die to serve them. You may admire Clorinda, but you 
surely would be more apt to love Sophronia; at least,’’ adde 
she, suddenty appearing to recollect herself, and blushing at 
having lannched into such a discussion, “ at least, that is what 
papa ebserved, when we read the poem together.” 

Indeed,” said I, dryly, for I felt disconcerted and nettled 
at being unexpectedly lectured by my pupil; “ indeed, I do 
not exactly recollect the passage.” 

“Ob,” enid Julia, “ Lean repeat it to you;” and she imme- 
diately gave it in Italian. 

Heavens and earth!—here was a situation! I knew no 


|| fashionable society. He had experienced its cold elegancies, 
| and gay insincerities ; its dissipation of the spirits, and squan- 
derings of the heart. Like many men of the world, though he 
had wandered too far from nature ever to return to it, yet he 

had the good taste and good feeling to look back fondly to its 
|, simple delights, and to determine that his child, if possible, 
jj should never leave them. He had superintended her edu- 
| cation with scrupulous care, storing her mind with the graces 
| of polite literature, and with such knowledge as would enable 
it to furnish its own amusement and occupation, and giving her 
all the accomplishments that sweeten and enliven the circle of 
domestic life. He had been particularly sedulous to exclude 
all fashionable affectations; all false sentiment, false sensibility, 


more of Italian than I did of the language of Psalmanazar.— || and false romance. “ Whatever advantages she may possess,” 


What a dilem:na for a would-be-wise man to be placed in! I 
saw Julia waited for my opinion. 

“In fact,” suid I, hesitating, ““{—I do not exactly under 
stand Italian.” 

“Oh,” said Julia, with the utmost naiveté, “ I have no 
donbt it is very beautiful in the transtation.” 

I was glad to break up school and get back to my chamber, 
full of the mortification which a wise man in love experiences 
on finding his mistress wiser than himself. ‘ Translation! 
translation !" muttered I to myself, as I jerked the door shut 
behind me: “ Lam surprised my father has never had me 
instructed in the modern languages. They are all-important. 
What is the use of Latin andGreck? No one speaks them; 
but here, the moment [ make my appearance in the world, a 
little girl slaps Italianin my face. However, thank Heaven, 
a language is easily learned. The moment I return home, 
I'll set about studying ltalian; and to prevent future sur- 
prise, I will study Spanish and German at the same time ;— 


| said he, “she is quite unconscious of them. She is a capricious 
| little being, in every thing but her affections ; she is, however, 
' free from art: simple, ingenuous, Innocent, amiable, and, I thank 
| God! happy!” 

!| Such was the eulogy of a fond father, delivered with a ten- 
| derness that touched me. I could not help making @ casual 
| inquiry whether, among the graces of polite literature, he had 
| included a slight tincture of metaphysics. He smiled, and 
told me he had not. 

On the whole, when, as usual, that night, | summed up the 
| day’s observations on my pillow, I was not altogether dis- 
satisfied. ‘ Miss Somerville,” said I, “ loves poetry, and I 
like her the better for it. She has the advantage of me in 
Italian: agreed; what is it to know a variety of languages, 
| but merely tu have a variety of sounds to express the same 
idea? Original thought is the ore of the mind; language is 
but the accidental stamp and coinage, by which it is put into 








circulation. If I can furnish an original idea, what care I 


| learned woman; nor in truth do I desire it; for such is the 
| jealousy of eur sex, as io mental as well as physical escend- 
|) ancy, that a learned woman is not always the happiest. I 
| do not wish my daughter to excite envy, or to battle with the 
| prejudices of the world ; but to glide peaceably through life, 
on the good will and kind opinions of her fmends. She has 
|, ample employment for ber little head, in the course I have 
, marked out for her; and is busy at present with some branches 
| of natural history, calculated to awaken her perceptions to the 
|| beauties and wonders of nature, and to the inexhaustible volume 
! of wisdom constantly spread open before her eyes _I consider 
| that woman most likely to make an agreeable companion, who 
| can draw topics of pleasing remark from every natural object; 
| and most likely to be cheerful and contented, who is continu- 
! ally sensible of the order, the harmony, and the invariable be- 
| neficence that reign throughout the beautiful world we inhabit.” 

« But,” added he, smiling, * I am betraying myself into a 
lecture, instead of merely giving a reply to your kind offer.— 
Permit me to take the liberry, in return, of inquiring a little 
| about your own pursunts. You speak of having finished your 
| education ; but of course you have a line of private study and 
mental occupation marked out; for you must know the im- 
portance, both in point of interest and happiness, of keeping 
the mind employed. May I ask what system you observe in 
your intellectual exercises?” ? 

“Qh! as to system,” I observed, “I could never bring 
myself into any thing of the kind. I thought it best to let 
my genius take its own course, as it always acted the most 
vigorously when stimulated by inclination.” | 

Mr. Somerville shook his head. “ This same genius,” said 
he, ‘is a wild quality, that runs away with our most promising 
young men. It has become so much the fashion, too, to give 
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it the reins, that it is now thought an animal of too noble and 
generous a nature to be brought to the harness. But it is all 
a mistake. Nature never these high endowments 
to rua riot through society, throw the whole system into 
confusion. No, my dear sir; genius, unless it acts upon sys 
tem, is very apt to be a useless quality to society ; sometimes 
an injurious, and certainly a very uncomfortable one, to its 
possessor. I have had many opportunities of seeing the pro- 
gress through life of young men who were accounted geniuses, 
and have found it too often end in early exhaustion and bitter 
disappointment ; and have as often noticed that these effects 
might be traced to a total want of system. There were no 
habits of business, of ped age eng regular application, 
superinduced upon the mind: every thing was left to chance 
and impulse, and native luxuriance, and every thing ef course 
ran to waste and wild entanglement. Excuse me, if am tedious 
on this point, for I feel solicitous to impress it upon you, being 
an error extremely prevalent in our country, and one into which 
too many of our youth have fallen. I am happy, however, to 
observe the zeal which still appears to actuate you for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and augur every good from the ele- 
vated bent of your ambition. May I ask what has been your 
course of study for the last six months?” 

Never was question more un!uckily timed. For the last six 
months I had been absolutely buried in novels and romances. 

ir. Somerville perceived that the question was embar 
rassing, and with his invariable good breeding, immediately 
resumed the conversation, without waiting for a reply. He 
took care, however, to turn it in such a way as to draw from 
me an account of the whole manner in which I had been edu- 
cated, and the various currents of reading into which my mind 
hadsun. He then went on to discuss briefly, but impressively, 








SCENE AT CALAIS. 

Tt was upen a lovely evening in autumn, as the Dover steam- 
bent sounded the wooden pier at Calais, amid a fleet of small 
boats filled with and anxious faces, soliciting, in every 
species of bad English and ‘ patois’ French, the attention 
and patronage of the passengers. “ Hotel de Bain, mi lor.” 
“* Hotel d’Angleterre,” said another, in a voice of the most 
imposing superiority. ‘C'est superbe—pretty well.” ‘‘ Ho- 
tel du Nord, votre lence, remise de poste and ‘ delays,’ 
(query, relays) at all hours.” “ Commissionaire, mi ladi,” 
sung out a small, shrill treble from the midst of a crowded 
cock-boat, nearly swamped beneath our paddle-wheel. What 
a scene of bustle, confusion and excitement does the deck of a 
steamer present on such an occasion. Every one is running 
hither and thither. “ Sauve qui peut” is now the watch- 
word ; and friendships that ised a life-long endurance 
only half an hour ago, find @ speedy dissolution; the 
lady who slept all night upon deck, envel in the folds of 
your Astracan cloak, scarcely deigns an acknowledgement of 
you, as she adjusts her ringlets before the looking-glass over 
the stove in the cabin. 

The polite gentleman that would have flown for a reticule 
or a smelling-bottle upon the high seas, won't leave his lug- 
gage in the harbor ; and the gallantry and devotion that stood 
pe are me papell wine apes ow ma ah : 
when the safety of a carpet bag or the security of a ‘ Mack- 
intosh’ is concerned. And thus here, as elsewhere, is pros- 
perity the touchstone of good feeling. Alli the various dis- 
guises which have been assumed, per viaggio, are here 
immediately abandoned ; and, stri of the traveling cos- 
tume of urbanity and courtesy which they put on for the 
voyage, they stand forth in all the unblushing front of selfish- 


the different branches of knowledge most important to a young | "€8s and self interest. Some tender scenes yet find their 


man in my situation ; and to my suprise I found him a com-| 


plete master of those studies on which I had supposed him 
ignorant, and on which I had been descanting so confidently. 
He complimented me, however, very graciously, upon the 
I made, but advised me for the present to turn 

physical rather than the moral sciences. 


many of our young men verbose and declamatory, and 
prone to mistake the aberrations of their fancy for the in- 
spirations of divine philosophy.” 
I could not but interrupt him, to assent to the truth of these 
remarks, and to say that it had been my lot, in the course of 
limited experience, to encounter young men of tke kind 
who had overwhelmed me with their verbosity. 
Mr. Somerville smiled. “I trust,” sai he, kindly, “ that 
you will guard against these errors. Avoid the eagerness 
with which a young man is apt to hurry inte conversation, 


and accurate knowledge is the slow acquisition of a studious 
‘oung man, however pregnant his wit and | 
meee his talent, can have mastered but the rudiments of | 

, and, in @ manner, attained the implements of study. | 
Whatever may have been your past assiduity, you must be | 
sensible that as yet you have but reached the threshhold of 
true knowledge ; but at the same time, you have the ad 


e vantage || ; A ° ’ Py ° : a; | 
that you are still very  endienn aces 3 is his Majesty's courier from the Foreign Office, going with | 


Here our conference ended. I walked out of the study, a 


very different being from what I was on entering it. I had|| even of the narrow resemblance to one he finds in the berth 


in with the air of a professor about to deliver a lecture ; 


came out like a student, who had failed in his examination, off in a long string, like a gang of convicts, to the Bureau de 


and been degraded in his class. 
“Very young,” and “on the threshhold of knowledge !”” 


This was extreme! flattering, to one who had considered 
himself an accomplished scholar, and 


I certainly have not been 


upon me. It must be that I am strange and diffident among 


people I am not accustomed to. J wish could hea: 
talk at home !”’ “ st 


Some how or other, these men of the world do hit upon re- 

w credi Some of his 
general observations came so home, that I almost thought 
they were meant for myself. His advice about adopting a 
system of eeudy, bo very jodicions -_ I will immediately put in 


| 


3 
5} 


munication to the public, this simple record of 
ife is fortunate enough to excite any curiosity. 
[To be Continued.) 


we 


m , ; profound philosopher ! || an hour you discover 
It is singular, thought 3, “‘there seems to have been a transact all this affair for a few francs; and, after a tiresome 
spell upon my faculties, ever since I have been in this house. wait in a filthy room, jostled, elbowed and trampled upon by 

able to do myself justice. When- boots with sabots, you adjourn to your inn, and 
ever I have undertaken to advise, I have had the tables turned that you are not in England. : 


place amid the debris of this chaotic state. Here may be 
seen a careful mother adjusting innumerable shawls apd band- 
kerchiefs around the throat of a sea-green lady with a cough; 
and her maid at the same time taking a tender farewell of the 
steward in the cabin. Here is a red-faced and hot individual, 
with punch-colored breeches and gaiters, disputing ‘ one 
brandy too much” in his bill, and vowing that the compan 
shall too of it when he returns to England. There, a tall, 
elderly woman, with a Scotch gray eye, and a sharp cheek- 
bone, is depositing within her muff various seizable articles 
that, until now, had been quietly lying in her trunk. Yonder, 


frock-coat, and loose cravat, and sea-sick visage, is asking 
every one “if they think he may land without a passport.””— 
You scarcely recognize him for the moking ly of 
yesterday that talked as if he had lived half his life on the 





Red snow has been observed at Baffin's Bay and the neigh- 


boring regions. Its color was feund to be owing to minute 
red mushrooms, or fungi, in the snow. Inanaccount 
of Sir John Ross's last voyage, phenomena is noticed as 


follows : 

“On the 17th of August, it was discovered that the snow 
the face of the cliffs presented an appeaaance both novel and 
interesting, being apparently stained, or covered with some 
substance which gave it a deep crimsen color. Many conjec- 
tures were formed concerning the cause of this a rance, 
and a party was dispatched from the ship to bring off some of 
the snow. It was to be penetrated, in many places, to 
the depth of ten or twelve feet, by the coloring matter, and it 
had the of having been a long time in that state. 
On being ht on board, the snow was examined with a 
microscope, magnifying a hundred times; and the red sub- 
stance a to consist of particles reseinbling a very mi- 
nute round seed—all of them being ef the same size, and of a 
deep red color. On their being dissolved in water, the latter 
assumed the appearance of muddy port wine; and, in a few 
hours, it deposited a sediment, which was again examined 
with the microscope. It was found to be composed entirely 
of red matter, which, when ied to , produced a color 
resembling that of Indian It was the opinion of Doctor 
Wollaston, that this was not a marine pruduction, but a veget- 
| able substance uced in the mountain immediately above.” 

Among the g » yellow snow is sometimes found. Capt. 
Scoresby observed snow of an orange color, owing to the pres- 
ence of minute animals. 

What is called ‘ the snow-line,’ is the region where conge- 
| lation commences. As heated air ascends, how is it that the 
| cold increases as we go up a mountain? The reason is, that 
| the density of the air diminishes as we ascend; and, conse- 
| quently, its heat is absorbed (becoming latent, as it is called), 
, $0 that the temperature falls. Within the tropics the snow- 
j line is generally stationary, because the temperature there 
does not vary much; but as we recede from equator the 
| hight of the snow-line is more variable, becoming again sta- 
| Gonary at the poles. Under the equator this line is many 


y || thousand feet above the level of the sea. At forty degrecs 


| north latitude, its hight is about nine thousand feet above the 
| level of the sea in summer, but in winter it falls lower. At 
| sixty degrees north latitude, the hight of the summer snow- 


i line is about three thousand seven hundred feet, but in winter 
that raw looking young gentleman, with the crumpled blue | it falls to the level of the sea. 
kk 


At the poles, it is supposed 
| that the snow lies all the year round, the weather changing 
, butlittle. Thereare some modifying circumstances which in- 
| fluence the snow-line. Suppose a range of mountains, in the 
| same latitude, with one end reaching the sea. At this end the 








continent. While there, a rather pretty girl is looking aa snow-line will be lower than at any other part; because this 


tently on some object in the blue water beside the rudder- 
post. You are surprised you cannot make it out; but/ 
then she has the advantage of you, for the tall, well-looking 
man, with the knowing whiskers, is evidently whispering | 
a in her ear. Amid all the Babel of tongues and 
uproar of voices, the thorough bass of the escape-steam 
keeps up its infernal thunders, till the very brain reels; and, 
sick as you have been of the voyage, you half wish yourself 


| —_ of the , being near the sea, is invested, during a 
| large portion of year, with mists and fogs, which keep 
| down the ture; while, in the interior, the valleys 
become heated, and thus foree up the snow-line to a greator 


j hight. This is the case with the Scandinavian mountains. In 
the range of the Pyrenees, the two ends are kept cool by the 
means just stated, and the snow-line is therefore higher in the 

| middle—so that it assumes a convex form. In a range of 


once more at sea, if only to have a moment of peace and |) mountains in Switzerland, the snow-line on their south side 


tranquillity. Numbers now throng the deck who have never } (exposed to the sun) is ten thousand feet above the level of the 


made their ap 
pled, they have all the sea-sick look and haggard cheek of 
the real martyr; all except one, a stout, swarthy, brown- 
visaged man of about forty, with a frame of iron and a 
voice like the fourth string of a violoncello. You wonder 
why he should have taken to his bed; learn, then, that he 


despatches to Constantinople, and that, as he is not destined | 
to be down in a bed for the next fourteen days, he is glad 


of a steamboat. At length you are on shore, and marched 


l’Octroi, and here is begun an examination of the luggage, 
which promises, from its minuteness, to last the three months 
you have destined to s in Switzerland. At the end of 
t the soi-disant commissionsaire will 


gin to feel 
Harry Lorrequer. 
S ow.—When di 


of water are congealed into spicule 
tn Gen ois, thay eallens, fa falling, into flakes of snow. Above 
the region of the glaciers the snow sometimes falls in separate 
spicule. When examined with a microscope, snow reveals a 
beautiful structure, consisting of needles which are regular six- 
sided prisms, formed from a rhomboid, which is the primitive 
shase. It falls more abundantly in temperate than in arctic 
regions, and is found to be beneficial rather than otherwise ; 
for, being a bad conductor of heat, it the plants be- 
neath from too a degree of - On one occasion in 
Germany, sow ell on the corn which was in flower, and pre- 








served it from a hard frost that followed, so that ultimately || she become 


Senn sipenes. Underneath ice, snow is often found to be 
not lower in temperature than 32° ( just the freezing point) ; 
and hence buried under the snow, if permitted a free 
access of air, may live a long while, hecause warmer there 


before. Pale, jaundiced and crum- || © but on the north side it is only three thoushnd six hun- 


dred feet. 


Pocanontas.—Captain Smith bas been reproached for not 
marrying Pocahontas, who had rescued him from impending 
death, fulfilling for him the words of the familiar song : 

“Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps I'll 

And shield thee and save thee, ~s perteh ine 
But it ought to be observed, that at the time when that dra- 
matic incident took place, Pocahontas was a girl of only about 
twelve years of age, and Smith about twenty-eight; accord- 
ingly, she herself seems rather to have regarded him in the 
light of a father, and it was by that appellation, that she was 
in the habit of addressing him. In fine, her passionate at- 
tachment to Rolfe, proves that at the period of her union with 
him, she was in ‘ maiden meditation -free.’ 
Southern Literary Messenger. 

AN OLD FasHioseD Manaiacse Portiox.—Captain John 
Hull, who was one of the first founders of the Old South 
Church, Boston, Captain of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery, a Representative of the town, and in 1680 an Assistant, 
wasa man of wealth. A daughter of his was marricd to 
Major — Sewall. As usual in those days, the —— 
was expected to give his daughter a marriage portion. So, 
ther Hull, after his daughter was completely, and richly too, 
dressed and prepared for the ceremony, caused her to be = 
into one side of a large pair of scales, in the presence of her 
friends, and om piled on dollars and crowns, and other silver 
money until weighed her down. Report says she was a 
plump — frie myst have been a fat marriage por- 
tion in those days. 

Womax.—Shrink not from a woman of strong sense, for if 
attached to you, it is from secing and gy ew 

different qualities in yourself; you may consult her, for she is 
able to advise, and does so with the firmness of reason and the 
consideration of affection; her love is lasting, and it will not 
have been lightly won; for weak minds are not enpable of the 











than if on the surface. 


loftiest grades of passion. 
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(F The delay of the President’s Message from the first 
to near the last of December has thrown our plans into some 
confusion. A press of matter which must come in this week 
because the Governor's Message will claim a place in our 
next, compels us to omit our usual New-Years’ memoranda, 
&e. &e. But it matters little, after all. We hope to be in 
better temper fur New-Years’ cogitations a twelve-month 
hence, and our readers will not need any formal assurance of 
our good wishes. . 


Independent Thoughts on the Independent Treasury.— 
Nearly four columns of our last paper were devoted to an | 
able and forcible argument from the President of the United 
States in advocacy of the plan of National Finance known as 
the ‘Independent or Sub-Treasury.’ We claim in turn a 
privilege to review that argument, and to devote less than 
half so much space to an exhibition of some of the points on | 
which our own earnest convictions are at variance with those } 
of the Federal Executive, and the reasons on which they are | 











based. 
The first consideration adduced by the President in favor | 


own discretion. This fact, again, explains why, when there 
were but few of the Collectors of 1836-7 who proved de. 
faulters, a very large proportion of the Receivers didse. The 
facility and the temptation afforded to the latter was compar- 
atively far greater. The bearing of these facts upon the 
proposition to place and continue the Public Moneys exclu- 
sively in the hands of Public Officers, is ubvious. 

What the President would infer from “ the losses on duty 
bonds,” is not clear. The Government gives credit on certain 
import duties ; the importers, in some instances, have proved 
unable to pay their bonds. This is bankruptcy, but it has no 
neighborhood to defalcation. It may afford an argument 
against granting credits, but surely none either for or against 
any plan of keeping the Public Money; unless it show the 
unsafeness of individual security. 

The President states that twenty-two out of twenty-seven 
foreign governments from which authentic information has 
been obtained, keep their public moneys in charge of public 
officers. —This is doubtless correct so far as it goes; but we | 
can add some additional facts, which will materially qualify 
it and shed some light on the general subject. | 


In almost all foreign countries, offices of honor and trust | 


|, are conferred mainly on the wealthy and illustrious—those 


whose position and standing, apart from office, would seem to 


of the ‘Independent Treasury’ is its greater safety, as com- | render it morally impossible that they should betray their 
pared with that ef Bank Deposite. In evidence of this, be | trusts. And yet peculation is not unknown among them. To 
states that the losses of the Government from the defalcations | prevent this, some of them—France, for instance—exacts of 
of collecting officers since 1837 do not exceed sixty thousand || her revenue officers the deposit by each of a heavy sum of 
dollars. To reduce the amount so low, he excepts the loss | money with the Government, (styled a ‘‘ cautionnement.”)—' 
of more thane million of dollars by Swartwout—a very serious | This money remains with the Government from the day the 
exception—and even then we believe his assertion a mistaken | revenue officer enters upon the possession of his office until 
one. It certainly cannot cover the very great amount of | he leaves it—ithe Government paying him a low interest 
losses by defaulting Receivers of Public Moneys for Lands, | thereon. Of course, none but the wealthy can aspire to such 
which were exposed in 1837-. Within the last year, the i posts—a state of things very unlike our own, and which would 
Collectors at New-Orleans and Plattsburg, the Postmasters | not be tolerated here. Similar expedients—often cumbrous, 
at Mobile and Worcester, and several Land Officers andother | expensive and vexatious—are found necessary in other coun- 
custodians of Public Money have been superseded ;—someon tries to prevent official peculation—none of which are even 
direct proof of embezzlement ; others on the known ground of | alluded to by the President. Now, compare these with the | 
delinquency in pecuniary matters. It must be that the Presi- positive ard notorious facts that through forty years almost 
dent bas not looked sharply for the peculation of the last twe | the entire Revenues of our Government—amounting in the 
years and a balf, or he would have found its amount far ex- | aggregate to nearly four hundred millions—were deposited in, 
ceeding $60,000. | kept by, and disbursed from two successive National Banks 
When it was remarked to Dr. Franklin in Europe that the | without a farthing of expense or loss to the Nation, though 
climate of Amcrica was not favorable to longevity, he replied | transferred from any point where collected to any point where | 
that this could not be determine |, as the first generation were | required to be paid—without trouble, anxiety or insecurity— | 
not all dead yet. Gen. Jackson, in one of his Messages— | and we shall be partially prepared to estimate the value of | 
we believe it was the Jast—congratulated the country on the | the ‘ Independent Treasury’ as a discovery or improvement 
facility and security with which the State Banks cullected, in Finance. 
kept, transferred, and paid over the Public Moneys without But the President's last quoted fact is imperfect or mis- 
the loss of a dollar. All this was very true and very easy so | taken in another respect. He would seem to represent that | 
long as twenty or thirty millions remained in their hands; but | twenty-two of twenty-seven governments have systems of Fi- 
when they were required to pay over the uttermost farthing |, nance identical in all their leading features with his projected 


——— 

These the People of the United States are now called to 
sanction and establish as the basis of their system of National 
Finance. To these propositions we object; and, since we 
find it impossible, in the brief space to which we are confined, 
to traverse all the ground taken in the Message, we will state 
seme of our objections more briefly and directly, as follows = 
We object to the Sub- Treasury scheme, beeause— 

I. Ls very advocates seem afraid and refuse to act upto 
its principles. 

If Mr. Van Buren fully and heartily believes thet all the 
mischiefs and evils which he in this Message attributes to the 
existence and action of Banks, and to the countenance shown 
them by the Federal Government, are justly so attributed, be 
ought long since to have severed the connection and with- 
sIrawn that countenance. He might, at any time these two 
years, have directed Mr. Secretary Woodbury te issue @ 
Treasury Order, importing that all payments to the Govern- 
ment shall henceforth be made in Specie, and the ‘‘ Divorce’’ 
would have been effected at a word. Why has he not done 
it?’ Why are Bank notes and Bank checks at this day re- 
ceived at the New-York Custom-House, and at other Custom- 
Houses and Land Offices, in payments to the Government? 
Why are even one dollar notes freely taken at the New-York 
and other Post Offices—in defiance, if we mistake not, of an 
express law of Congress? Why does Sub-Treasury South 
Carolina at this moment cherish and pamper her own sus- 
pended Banks, and receive their irredeemable notes in pay- 
ments to her Treasury? Why does Sub-Treasury New- 
Hampshire collect and keep her own revenue in Banks, and 
permit them to issue Ove Dollar bills? Why does not 
Sub-Treasury Missouri “divorce” herself from her own mid- 
die-sized ‘ monster,’ with which her Government appears to 
be in unusually close and kindly alliance ?—These questions 
may be multiplied abundantly, and they demard a candid an- 
swer. They are pertinent to the matter. We intend noim- 


| peachment of the sincerity and motives of those who differ 


from us on this great question; we only insist that they are 
hotly riding their hobby spon ground where they would not 
think of deliberately walking 

II. Its effect on the Currency and Productive Interests 
of the Country. 

The President seems to us to pass over this view of the 
question hastily and superficially. He asserts that ‘ the dan- 
ger of inconvenience to the public and unreasonable pressure 
upon sound Banks has been greatly exaggerated.’ How so? 
Because, as he tells us, there are eighty-five millions of Specie 
in the country, and the operations of the Government would 
require only four or five millions. But this last assertion is 
refuted by well known facts. By an official report from the 
Treasury Department, it was recently promulgated that the 
average amount of Public Money remaining in deposit or in 
the hands of public officers through the ten years preceding 








the case was sadly altered. Without intending any impeach- i ‘Independent Treasury.’ At least, this is the idea which the 
mentof their general integrity and solvency, we think it would | mass of readers will imbibe from his assertion. Yet this is 
be so with the Sub-Treasurers if they were subjected to a | very far from the truth. France entrusts her revenue to the | 
similar requisition. At any rate, wats they are, the evidence | custody of public officers, but—anti-commercial and full of 
adduced by the President, even if correct, is far from being specie as she is—she «loes not exact the collection and pay- 
conclusive. || ment of her revenue specificaily in coin. So with Russia:— | 
But the President goes on to state that of the losses sus- | 80 with most other countries. We desire, therefore, to place 
tained by any class of agents, the greatest have been by Banks. i another fact in opposition to that stated by the President— | 
‘This, if true, is on the principle that white sheep eat more | viz: of the twenty-two governments adduced in evidence by 
than black ones—there being more of them. Throughout him, it would be impossible to instance three which—the 


1835 was about Fifteen Millions. During these yeais, it 
will be remembered, there existed a National Debt, which ab- 
sorbed any available surplus as fast as it accrued, while the 
Expenditures and Financial operations geneially of the Gov- 
ernment were on a scale far more limited than at present.— 
There must at all times be large sums in the hands of Dis- 
bursing Officers, of Collectors in the shape of disputed Duties, 
&c. which are not regarded or reported as a portion of the 
balancein the Treasury. Ifthe Independent Treasury is not 
to be suffered to ripen immediately into a great Government 


the far greater number of the years since our Federal Gov- 
ernment was formed, the Revenuehas in great part been paid | 
directly into Deposite Banks, transferred by Treasury drafts, | 
and only paid out on the warrant of the Treasurer. How | 
could the collectors embezzle that which they were not per- | 
mitted to touch? There is no mystery, therefore, in thie fact | 
stated by the President, that far more money has been lost by 
disbursing than by collecting officers, nor does it prove a su- 
perior morality in the one class as compared with the other. 
The disbursing officers often have funds actually placed in 
their hands—generally io emall sums, it is true, but still at 
their mercy—while the collecting officers, under a well regu- 





lated system of Bank Deposit, were not permitted to handle 
a dollar, the duties being paid by the payers directly into 
Bank, to the credit of the Government. This is not the case 
with the Receivers of Public Moneys for Lands, who actually 
took the money and afterwardrdeposited it in Bank at their 





cofimon currency of their several countries being convertible 
paper—yet forbid the reception by their revenue officers of 
that paper in payment of imposts, and exact such payment | 
in gold and silver exclusively. In this respect, we believe 
the proposition now earnestly urged upon the American Peo- | 
ple to be utterly unprecedented, and certain, if successful, to | 
prove oppressive and disastrous in its operation. 

What is that proposition? It is, in substance— 

I. To “divorce” the Government from all connexion with | 
Banks, and keep its revenues exclusively and rigidly in the | 
hands of its own functionaries ; 

IL. To collect those revenves exclusively, specifically, in 
gold and silver coin, and keep them ia such coin until their | 
disbursement. 

These two propositions constitute the ‘ Independent Trea- 


Bank, there must be large sums of Public Money constantly 
in transttu from the points of collection to those of disburse- 
ment—of course, adding by so much to the amount necessarily 
kept on hand. If the experience of the past be of any worth, 
then the amount of Specie regularly and certainly absorbed 
by the action of the Government cgnnot be less than Ten 


| Millions of Dollars. In other words, this amount of Specie 
|| must be subtracted by the operation of the Independent 1 rea- 


sury from the purposes which it has hitherto subserved of 
sustaining the Credit and thereby stimulating the Industry 
and Production of the Country, and locked upin Government 
vaults and safes where it will be practically of no more utility 








sury’ project—the former, as is unanswerably asserted by the 
President, of no possible avail or efficacy without the latter. 


than granite. The tendency of this absorption to weaken 
and then violently contract the Currency, to depress prices, 
discourage industry, and produce bankruptcy and suffering, 
need not be urged. 

But this, after all, is but a single item. The inevitable in- 
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fluences of a rejection and proscription of the redeemable pa- \ oes he this when he converts the flourish of Me. Biddle on | no pretension to personal religion argued s 


trongly against it, 
per of our solvent Banks must be far more potent than this, |) procuring his State Charter that the Bank was now ‘stronger | to sare the character of the clerical profession. Thisis a 
Let the ‘ Independent Treasury’ be once fully established, and than ever,’ into grave evidence of what he is laboring to | positive fact; and I wish every Minister in the United States 
we shall have the Government at every point, through its | establish. Stronger? How?) For what? Not, certainly, as | could have been present and heard this debate. It would 
thirteen thousand Custom-Houses, Lund Offices, Post Offices, | a regulator of the Currency and Exchanges of the country; || seem a large portion of the floating Ministry of the country, 
&c. putting the stamp of insolvency, fraud, or at least in-| for such it had ceased altogether to be. But it is idle to | and many Pastors who ave ambitious to display theic ‘ graces 
veterate distrust and dislike, upon every dollar of Paper Cur- Waste words on a shift so plainly exceptionable and futile. | of oratory,’ are in the habit of coming to Washington as can- 
rency inthe country. The good Banks with the bad, the Enough. The ‘Independent Treasury’ is destined ta teords | didates for the Chaplaincy. Salary, $500. 

sound with the unsound, the sternly upright with the reckless | to become the law of the land. We do not doubt its establish- i Tt was stated by one of the speakers as a fact of common 
or dishonest, are all involved in the general condemnation.— | ment in the course of the present winter. But that it will be i occurrence, that clergymen came here and urged their claims 
Their paper is to be inexorably rejected by the Government | rigidly enforced, and continue to be strictly regarded in prac- to the place on political grounds. He (Mr. Garland of La.) 
—and why? Most surely, for reasons which, if valid as re- fice, we canuot believe. It is a retrograde toward barbarism | expressed a reverence and regard for the Christian Religion, 
spects the action of the Federal Government, are equally po- | whicii cannot, in the nature of things, be real and enduring — | but said, emphatically, that the corduct of its Ministers was 
tent with respect to the State Governments; and not these Ifit would be thoroughly and in good faith enforced, we should | disgraceful to Christianity. 

only, but individuals. If the case is truly stated by the Presi- hardly regret to see it in operation for the single year that it | I have heard it asserted in this city that clergymen have 
dent, then not the Government alone but the People ought to would be tolerated. There are some follies which can only been known to treat Members of Congress at the hotels, to 
reject and contemn the notes of Banks. And, if they sustain be effectually cured by the stern lessons ef Experience and | get their votes! This debate exhibited a unanimity with 
the views of the President, they wil? do it. Possibly for a Suffering. 
time the greater number woeuld be resigned to running from 
Bank to Bank picking up Specie to pay their Duties, their | 
purchases of Public Lands, their Patents,and their Postages. 
Bat it would not, could not, be everthus. Men would grow 


Massacuusetrs.—The Legislature of this Siate assem- | Peet from Members of Congress; and I trust the result will 
bled at Boston on Wednesday the Ist inst. In the House, be, to give chapluincy-secking Ministers some regard for their 


shave was a shapp contest on Speaker, with, the fallowiag o> own seli-res pec - if they have none for their profession. As 
an incident of this debate—probably to show that Members 


regard to the moral obligations of men, which I did not ex- 


, A sult: : ; 

tired of being sent home from the Land Office or Post Office For Robert C. Wint! Whi oo did not consider their remarks against Chaplains as of uni- 
: or ober . intarep, Mewes ewer eee eter eeeenm , A 

empty-handed, because they did not happen to have the sum /  & Nathaniel Wood, Aeon or ‘ Liberal,’ ccccccccccetel | OCF wl application—one of the incumbents of this office at 

required of them in Specie. Bank notes, stripped by an act “ Charles Allen 9: Scattering 3. the last Session was personally and highly complimented for 

of Government of the essential character of money, would Mr. Winthrop reélected by a majority of 6. his humility and Christ'an deportment. There are, you are 


cease to circulate or be regarded as such. The first thought, Of course, the Whigs will fill the vacancies in the Sennte 
ofa note-holder would be—How shall [ convert these rags With the candidates of their party; so that they have the full) and whether these right-handed and sincere encomiums on 
into money which can be used—into coin?—Here is one in- control of both branches. onc Chaplain were tntended as a left-handed compliment to 
evitable tendency of the Sub-Treasury system which the Presi- There will be some sharp work in counting the votes for the other, deponent saith not. The result of this debate and 
dent has entirely disregarded. But the People cannot and Governor. It is understood that if al? the scattering votes vote is conclusive that Congress will continue to have a Chap- 
must not disregard it. Neither must they disregard the con- are counted there will be no choice, and Gov. Everett will be 


aware, two Chaplains, who alternate between the two Houses ; 


lain as long as there is a healthful tone of moral sentiment in 
sequences of collecting Fifteen or Twenty Millions per annum reelected. But the opposite party will contend that the | the country; and it is also evident that, unless the swarm of 
in this City in coin, and disbursirg it in Florida, in the Far votes for Maria Chapman should not be counted, she being candidates for this offic 
West, on the North-Eastern frontier, &c. This is a consid-| constitutionally ineligible to the office. If they can throw | Jong, out of sheer selfdefence, annul the salary and invite 
eration which must and will be weighed by practical men, | those out, Morton will have a majority. the neighboring Ministers to officiate. 
though the President seems to heave overlooked it. 


is lessened, Congress will before 


Thete would be no 
difficul 


Sicth District.—There are contradictory reports from the ty in their being well supplicd with regard to piety, 
With most of the President’s remarks on the late Sns-'| Congressional Election. The latest elects Mr. Baker, as talents, or choice of denomination, as all the princtpal sects 
pension, over-banking, &. &e. we agree. But when he follows : are fully represented in the Cuy—Presbyterians, Methodists, 
endeavors to convert these consequences of an unregulated For Osmyn Baker, Whig...ccsceccccceccccccccest Gll Catholics, Baptists, Episcopalians, Unitanians—nud the Mor- 
; * R. Dickinson, Adm......cccccecccees 2,094 mons are said to be coming. 
% Gentterviag.ccccccccceccceccccooevece $143,608 
Majority for Baker over all, 3. 
jority 


and vicious system of State Banking into proo’s of the in- 
efficiency or depravity of a National Bank, he talks wildly. 


His theories and assumptions are opposed to positive and | 


The principal speakers on this 

subject were. Messrs. Cooper and Garland (before mentioned) 
act ery " . “a 

; f ; Beside, it is said that the vote of Leverett, which gave 38 oh eee netsh ree ees : tr 

notorious facts. During the fifty years’ duration thus far of majority against Baker, must be rejected fur illegality. —The vy a gative. Mr, Slade made a short 

sermon, of which no orthodox Minister in New- England need 

to have been ash: 


our Federal Government, forty have witnessed the existence | scattering votes were mainly for Israel Billings, Whiz.—We 

and operations of two successive National Banks, while ten now think that Mr. Baker will be returned. rr , : 
: J imence by #o o vy ron * hc . i fie ¢ 

have been passed without any. During the forty years, there ¢ commenced by saying he considered himself * among the 


° P P ° . == esisiature « ts Ses 4 y] ile f sinners o 9 ne ; iene ortote 
were important changes in foreign and domestic policy, fluc Marrraxp.—The Legis!ature of this State assembled at) vilest of sinners in this House,” and had his exhortation been 





ved. Mr. Wise is a man, sui generis.— 


r ss 1j nday “bye Th P a “heee livered at a campemeeting wo : bee . 
tuations in trade, short crops, and every other incitement to Annapolis on Monday. Richart! Thomas, Req. was chosen delivered at a camp-meeting, he would have been bailed hy 


commercial revulsion, and su revulsion accordingly wns President of the Senate, J: UW. Nicholson, Cverk, and minor the beethren as a hopeful * secker;" and last winter he inti- 








ul 
more than once experienced. But there was nof one general officers, oll Whigs. Inthe House, but 52 of the 70 Members mated with some show of bravado that, if personally insulted, 
Suspension of Specie Payments or depravation of the Cur-) “ere present, and an adjeurnment took place without. choos- be would fight a duel in defiance of the law of Congress, then 
rencv; while during the ten years’ non-existence of a National | i" officers. Gov. Grason is in feeble health. just passed against dueling or challengZing in the District. 


Bank, there have been no less than three Suspensions; one of This day (Monday) the Standing Committees were an- 


Soutn Canortsa.—The Legislature of thi« State haa ad- , ' ‘ rr ly ae } 
. . ° —_ fi at a . = 7 a : A Hoeunced, And My own impre jon ts, merely trom hearing the 
them continuing several years, uutil a National Bank was re journed. A bill to provide eguinst the future suspension of hel : Y ' is doctiedly ta € t ; 
- ee ns . ba oe ee . ‘ . . Hames rend, tha he arrancement i¢ cdechded ly F 

constituted ; the second lasting more than a year; and the third Specie Payments by any Bavhs in the State was lost in the Lasers chled!y in favor of Hho 


Senate bya vote of 17 to 13. W. F. Culcock was chosen 
Superintendent of Public Works, by 62 votes to 59 for D 


ons a ini«tre ’ } hia 4 4 ‘ > oom, tadlea 
still uponus. Are not these facts pregnant with instruction? Administration. But of this you and your readers can Jucge 


So also have we seen the Bank of England carry the Currency when they are pultished. 


of that country saf ly through the revulsions of 1237 and °39,! p mglnen. Another occurrence touk place to-day, indicative of the 


while our own was prostrated. Even the fearfully deficient signs of the times. Mr. Wise rose immediately afier the 
’ Cerrespoudeuce of the New-Yorker. innouncement of the Committees and made a motion to 


3 i Ww rcgpiaieeais- Dee. 30s || ‘ Suspend the Rules,’ to offer a Resolution similar to that of 
Very little of interest Las been done in Congress for a week | 


harvest of the Three Kingdoms last year proved inadequate 
to overbear her vast resources and credit. | 


| last Session, against the reception of Abolition Petitions.— 


But the President says that the Bank of England once sus- past, although the House has been in se«sion every day except | 


. . “ae There being less than two-thi i af iv 
pended. Certainly it did; but only because the Governinent 4 ethirds in the affirmative, the mo- 


Chiistrnas and Saturday. An excention to this remark took | .. . . 
’ out 3 ” , !tion was lost. Mr. Garland then moved to suspend the 


rs 1; rr " vo i a . : y 4 ’ > 2 .* . 
was Lankrupt and needed such Suspension for its own pur- place oa Friday, when a resolution was ofiered by Mr. Cooper 


30 i : ules for the . ; , . 
meses. flo Mf aw oon Geveenment cheld ot cay tec bc Rules for the same purpose, which was also lost by a more 


of Ga. to reconsider the vote to elect a Chaplain—being, in || - 

; in pr "| decisive vote; several strong Adm. men and some slave- 
abt ale 2 het hibitine j liebt the | holding Members voting agamet it. But probably to-morrow 
exceedingly tnteresting debate, caxahibiting in a clear helt the : . , P 
eiean 2 his j : . é ae hao _ ee een 8 . i the Resolution will be again offered, and carried. 
alone; but this is properly a Government and not a Bank | moral and religious views of the Members, and collectively | 

. . | gt 
Suspension. 


driven Ly necessity to absorb the entire resources of a Nae. fac t,@ proposition to abolish thateflice. Tis gave rise to an 
tional Bank, the Bank must thence subsist on its eredit 


| of Congress, and through that bedy, of the country: for it is Dee. 31.—Nothing of interest has occurred in the House 
The President, therefore, misapprehends or fails to con. evident many votes were given on that question, under n feel-, to-day, if I may judge from a few and hasty glances from the 
- jer the difference in character and position between a Na- | ing of obligation to an all-seeing constituency. The very de- | gallery. The Members were very busy in directing copies of 
tional and State Banks, when he argues that the former is as | cisive vote (168 to 12) in favor of having a Chaplain will be | the Message to their constituents. The Dublic Documents 
_— to Suspension as the latter, Uniform experience as very gratifying to every religious mind which desires to see | intended for the Members are folded or put into envelopes 
me las clear analogy is against him. And, when he brings | an acknowledgement of the overruling Providence of God in i by the subordinates of the House, and in that form brought 
forward the present misnamed United States Bank to stand| the National Legislature; and yet, when the debate com- | in and laid upon the desks before the sitting commences.— 
in the place of a National Bank, gravely quoting its alleged), menced, I expected a very different result. There was no! |) Qa such occasions the Members find their desks covered 
€rrors aud misdemeanors as evidence against something which} (as I recollect) a single expression of disapprobation to | with a huge pile of papers, waiting to be directed and packed 


it is not, he does violence to reason and fairness. Especially || having a Chaplain on religious grounds; but men making | to their constituents. While this business lasts, the Members 
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are converted into a very industrious set of working men.— 
To-morrow, being New Year, the whole world of Washington, 
including Congress, will go to the White House to pay their 
respects to the President. 

We have had a New-England winter here for three or four 
days past. It has thawed very little, even at mid-day and in 
the sun. Sleighs of all sorts, sizes, shapes and colors have 
About 2 
commenced snowing, which still continues, (8 P. M.) with a 

prospect of turning to rain before morning. Most of Decem- 
ber has been as pleasant as a New-York October; and I cannot 
but hope that the kind Providence which ‘tempers the wind | 





been running briskly. o'clock this afternoon, it 


to the shorn lamb’ will give us a mild winter, for the sake of 


the poor and distressed in these moneyless times. Ww. 
_—— 
XXNV#Eth CONGRESS. 
IN SENATE..........Priday, Dee. 2%. || 
Col. R. M. Jonsson, Vice President of the United States, | 
appeared for the first time this Session, and took the Chair | 
as presiding officer. 
A number of Messages from the President and communi- | 
cations from the Departments, were received and disposed of, 
and several petitions presented and referred. l 
The President's Annual Messuge was distributed to the 
appropriate Committces, 
Mr. Benton introduced a bill to repeal the duty on Salt, 
and the Bounty on exported Fish. 
Mr. Wall, from the Judiciary Committee, reported a bill ¢ 


to provide for the punishment of certain crimes against the |) 
United States; also, a bill to punish the counterfeiting of |) 
Foreign Coin. 


Mr. Benton submitted a long series of reaclutions request: , 
ing the President to tranamit to the Senate information of the 
value of the Stocks of the several States in London; also, an | 
account of Territorial bonds issued by the Territory of Flor- 
ida; also, a history of Government drafts, &c. issued since 
1837, and an account of the manner of their disposal, by 
public officers, especially if any have been sold for }’ost Notes, 
U.S. Bank notes, &c. 

Mr. Benton introduced another serics of Resolutions con- | 
demning the policy of an assumption of State Debts by the | 

Federal Government. 

The Senate adjourned over to Monday. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Hon. Charles Fenton Mercer resigned his seat as a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Virginia. 

The Speaker announced the following communication from 
the President: 

To the House of Represcatatives of the United States : 

I herewith communicate to Congress copies of a letter from 
the Governor of lowa to the Secretary of State, and of the 
docaments ,transmitted with it, on the subject of a dispute 
respecting the boundary line of Missouri. The disagreement 
as to the extent of their respective jurisdictions has produced | 
a state of such great excitement that I think it necessary to 

invite your early attention to the report of the Commissioner | 
appointed to run the line in question under the act of the 18th 
of June, which was. sent to both Houses of Congress by the 
Secretary of the State on the 30th of January last. 

Washington City, Dec, 23, 1839, M. VAN BUREN 

‘The Messnge was read and ordered to lie on the table, all 
to be printed. 

The. joint resolution from the Senate for the appointment 
of two Chaplains was taken up and agreed to. 

Mr. Hoffman, from the Committee to Revise the Rules of 
Order, introduced a resolution extending the time for which 
those of the last Congress have been adopted until the 10th | 
day of January next. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Wise, on leave, introduced a resolution that the Chair 
appoint the standing committees of the House. 

Before ita adoption, Mr. W. said he wished to address, 
through the Chair, a word to his constituents, which was the || 
expression of his desire that he might be excused from being | 
placed on any of the standing committees of the House. Mr. | 
W.'s request was granted, and the resolution for the appoint- 
ment of committees was then agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Briggs, it was resolved that when the 
House adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

A running debate was next had on a proposition to print | 
extra copies of the President's Message. 10,000 were finally | 

ordered, by a vote of 110 to 54. 
The House then adjourned over to Monday. 

A discussion now arose on the Order of the Day, being the 





| election of Printer be postponed until the tenth day of January 


| zed in the mean time to employ sume suitable person or per- 


| Rice Garland, and opposed by Messrs. Wise, Slade, Nisbet, 


| Tenn., 


| Tenn., Hill of N. C., Gaibraith of Pa., Mallory of N. Y. 


| N. Y., 


iN. Y. 
' dolph of N. J., 


| Md, 


| Md., McClellan of Tenn., 


derven of Me., 





Resolutions relative to the Printing of the House. 
finally modified and passed, as follows : 


They were | 


|| Carr of Ia., Andrews of Ky. 


‘Resolved, Thet the Order of this any in saletien to the | 


next. 
Resolved further, That the Clerk of this House be author- 


sons to execute the necessary Printing of this House in the 
manner prescribed by the joint resolution of 1819, until said 
tenth day of January next. H 

Resolved further, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire whether the Public Printing of this House cannot 
be better and cheaper done by contract than by the existing 
mode. 

Mr. Crabb of Ala. now renewed a motion of his colleague, 
| Mr. Lewis, that the appointment of chaplains and the morn- 
ing prayers be dispensed with; and that to this end the Joint 
Resolution from the Senate be reconsidered. The proposition 
was advocated by Messrs. Crabb, Lewis, Mark A. Cooper, and 


and others. 





Mr. Hopkins moved the Previous Question.— 
Carried, and the motion to reconsider rejected: Ayes 12; 
Noes 168. | 

HOUSE..... eetcces Monday, Dec... || 
Mr. Kempshall of N. Y. appeared and was sworn. 


The Speaker announced the following as the Standing | 


|, Committees, viz: 

Of Elestions—Messrs. Campbell of S. c., Rives of Va., | 
Fillmore of N. Y., Medill of O., Crabb of Ala. , Brown of 
Fisher of N. C., Smizh of Conn., Botts of Va. 

Of Ways and Means—Messrs. Jones of Va., Biddle of 

a., Atherton of N. H., Lawrence of Mass., Rhe “tt of 8. C., 
Vanderpoel of N. Y., Evans of Me., Conne wf N.C _, Cooper 
of Ga. 

Of Claims—Messrs. Dawson of Ga., Russell of N. Y., | 
Banks of Va., Giddings of O., Williams of N. H., Gentry of | 


On Commerce—Messrs. Curtis of N. Y., Hillen of Md., 
White of La., Burke of N. H., Toland of Pa., Habersham | 
of Ga., Parris of Me., Botts of Va., Weller of O. 

On Public Lands—Mesers Corwin of O., Reynolds of 


| IN., Lincoln of Mass., Crary of Mich., White of Ky., Fisher | 


of N. C., Garland of Va., Hubbard of Ala., Thompson of 
Mise. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads—Mesers. McKay of 

C., Hopkins of Va., Chapman of Ala., Marvin of N. Y., | 
Leadbetter of O., J. L. Williams of Tenn., Anderson of 
Ky., Butler of S. C., Brown of Miss. 

For the District of Columbia—Messrs. 
of Md., C. H. 


tt 


W. C. Johnson 
Williams of Tenn., Beirne of Va., Clark of |) 
Davee of Me., Graham of N. C., Cranston of R. L., 
Black of Ga., Hawkins of N. C. 

On the Judiciary—Messrs. Sergeant of Pa., Crary of || 
Mich., Hoffman of N. Y., Turney of Tenn., Mason of Obio, 
Samuels of Va., Colquitt of Ga., Storrs of Conn., Barnard of | 


On Revolutionary Claima—Messrs. Craig of Va., Ran- 
Hali of Vt., Taliaferro of Va., Parmentur of 
Masa., Montgomery of N. C., Rogers of S.C., Ely of N. Y., 
Swearingen of Ohio. | 

Oa Public Expenditures—Mesers. Briggs of Mass., Smith | 
of Me., Bond of O., Rariden of Ia., Duncan of O., Crocket | 
of Tenn., Hall of Vt., Watterson of Tenn., McCulloh of Pa. 

On Private Land Claims—Messrs. Casey of Iil., Gar- 
land of La., Calboun of Mass., Jameson of Mo., White of La 

On Manufactures—Messrs. J.Q. Adams of Mass., Nisbet 
of Ga., Slade of Vt., Tillinghast of R. L., Worthington of 
Drormgoole of Va., Mitchell of N. Y., Eastman of N. 
H., John Davis of Pa. 

On Agriculture—Messrs. Deberry of N. C., Dennis of 
Smith of Vt., Hammond of Pa., 
Shaw of N. H., Sweeny of O , Doig of N. Y., Hook of Pa. | 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Bell of Tenn., Lewis Wil- 
linamsa of N. C., Alford of Ga., Cross of Ark., Chinn of aq | 
Shepard of N. C, Lucas of Va., Hunt of N. Y., J. W. 
Davis of In. 

On Military Affeirs—Messrs. Cave Johnson of Tenn, || 
ag of S. Cc. ., Miller of Mo., Coles of Va., Kemble of |! 
N. Y., Allen of O., Monroe of N. Y., Sumter of S. C,. Gog- i 
gin of ve. 

| 
| 








On the MilitiamMessrs. Keim of Pa., Carter of Tenn., 
Griffin of 8. C., Wagener of Pa., P. F. Thomas, of Md., 
Goode of O., Rogers of N. Y., Triplett of Ky., Ridgway of O. 

On Naval Affairs—Messrs. F. Thomas of Md., Reed of |! 
Mass., Holmes of S. C., King of Ga., Grinnel of N. Y., An- 
Robinson of Del., Holleman of Va., Proffit 


of la, 

On Forcign Affairs—Messrs. Pickens of S. C., Cushing 
of Mass., Dromgoole of Va., Granger of N. Y., Bynum of 
N. C., Hawes of Ky., Howard of Ia., Everett of Vi. Clif 
ford of Me. 





of O., 


| of Mass., 
| Hastings of Ohio. 


i shall thereupon be laid on the table. 


|| Resolution would be adopted ; 


| tion of any such petitions. 


i the tule : 





On the Territories —Messrs. Pope of Ky., Jenifer of Md., 
Ramsey of Pa. Campbell of Tenn., Stuart of Lil, Brewster 
of N. Y., Davis of Ky., Montanye of N. Y., Fine of N.Y. 

On Revolutionary Pensions—Messrs. Taliaferro of Va., 
Sweenrod of Va., Rayner of N. 
C., E. Davies of Pa., Brockway of Conn., Taylor of Ohio, 





Hand of N. Y. 


On Invalid Pensions—Messrs. Sherrod Williams of Ky., 
Morris of O., Chittenden of N. Y., Doan of O., Strong of N. 
Y., Randall of Me., Morris of Pa., Palen of N. Y., Edwards 
of Pa. 

On Roads and Canalsa—Messrs. Ogle of Pa., Graves of 
Ky., Carroll of Md., Hill of Va., Smith of Ia., Starkweather 
Raynor of N. C., Colquitt of Ga., Blackwell of Tenn. 

On Patents—Meesrs. Fletcher of Vt., Beatty of Pa., Pren- 
tiss of N. Y., Newhard of Pa., Paynter of Pa. 

On the Public Buildings and Grounds—Messrs. Lincoln 
Petriken of Pa., Leonard of N. Y., Keim of Pa., 


On Revisal and Unfinished Business—Mesers. Peck of 
N. Y., Parish of O., Jackson of N. Y., James of Pa., Dana 


lof N. Y. 


Of Accounts—Messrs. Johnson of Va., Lawrence of Mass., 
Johnston of N. Y., Marchand of Pa., Floyd of N. Y., 

On Mileage—Messrs. Williams of Conn., Williams of 
Mass., Morgan of N. Y., Leet of Pa., Allen of N. Y. 

On the Expenditures of the State Department—Messrs. 
Underwood of Ky., Bynum of N. C., Crabb of Ala. Lowell 
of Me., Trumbull! of Conn. 

On the Expenditures of the Treasury Department— 
--Messrs. Evans of Me., Atherton of N. H., Osborne of Conn., 
Warren of Ga., Jones of N. Y. 

On the Expenditures of the War Department—Messrs. 
Garland of La., Howard of Ia., Wagner of N. Y., Holmes 
|| of S. C., Cooper of Pa. 

On the Expenditures of the Navy Department—Messrs. 
Salstonstall of Mass., Vanderpoel of N. Y., Simonton of Pa., 
| Green of Ky., Gerry of Pa. 

On the Expenditures of the Post Office Department— 
I stesere. Marvin of N. Y., Boyd of Ky., Lowell of Me., Da- 
vis of Ky., Brown of N. Y. 

On the Expenditures on Public Buildings—Messrs. 
Stanly of N. C., Fornance of Pa., Gates of N. Y., Henry of 


|| Pa., Earl of N. Y. 


Mr. Wise of Va. now asked a suspension of the Rules to 


, enable him to offer a Resolution, prescribing that the recep- 


tion of all petitions, memorials, &c. relating to Slavery siall 
be considered as objected to, and that said petitions, &c. 
The House refused to 
Ayes 109, (not two-thirds ;) Noes 77. 
Mr. Bell of Tenn. moved a similar suspension in favor of a 
Resolution that all such petitions be referred to the Commit- 


suspend the rule: 


|| tee on the District of Columbia. 


Mr. Adams of Mass earnestly hoped the principle of this 
but he thought the petitions 
in question should go to different Committees, according to 
their tenor. 

Mr. Wise gave notice that he should object to the recep- 
He demed the right of Congress 
to legislate on the subject. 

Mr. Garland of Lou. offered another series of Resolutions 
on te same subject; butthe House again refused to suspend 
127 to 82. 

The House now took up the unfinished business of yester- 
day—a motion by Mr. Waddy Thompson of S. C. to recon- 
sider the vote by which the House hud ordered the printing 
On this, Mr. 
T. spoke at some length in opposition to the views of the 
When he had concluded, Mr. Duncan of Ohio 
moved the Previvus Question; whereupon Mr. Thompson 


of 20,000 copies of the President's Message. 
President. 


withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Underwood of Ky. proposed a-series of amendments 
to the Rules of the House: Referred. 

Mr. Adams introduced a bill to provide for the establish- 


| ment of a Literary Institute at Washington out of the proceeds 


of the Smithsonian Bequest. Read twice, and referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. Duncan of Ohio moved that the Speaker be directed 
to swear the five (Adm.) claimants of conte from New-Jersey, 


to hold their seats until the contest is decided. The Speaker 


\} pronounced the proposition out of order, and the House sus- 


tained the decision. 

A great number of Reports. &c. from the various Exeeu- 
tive Departments were re ceived, 

Mr. Randolph of N. J. moved that all the testimony in 
the New-Jersey Election case be referred to the Committee 
on Elections. On this proposition a debate arose, which 
lasted till the adjourament. 

In the Senate, Mr. Benton's long series of important Reso- 
Mr. 
Buchanan presented a memorial, asking a reduction of the 
Mr. Linn presented Preemption Resolu- 


( Adjourned.) 


lutions was considered, and each appropriately referred. 


rates of Postage. 
tions, &c. from the Missouri Legislature. 
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The Treasury Report.—Mr. Woodbury’ Annual Report will be nearly twice as long, ensuring a considerable addition Georcia.—The House of Re 
is, as usual, nearly as long as the President’s Message, and || of Expenditure. Nearly all bills for individual] relief were have Passed a long bill establish 
very like it in its doctrines and recommendations. The fo}- lost last winter for want of time; they will probably not be 








Presentatives of this State 

M§ Quarantine regulations 
ta the ports of that State Sgainst all vessels owned in of 
coming from Maine, and forbidding such vessels to have any 


of 1839; Revenues of the Federal Government can fall from Thirty intercourse except with the constituted authorities, under 
Revenue aud means Sor 1839, exclusive of trusts and the Post Office. |} Millions in 1839 to less than Twenty Millions in 1840. Penalty of Penitentiary imprisonment ; such veasels to give 
The balance in the Treasury on the 1st of January, 1839, - | 24 hours’ notice of their intended departure, in order to give 
which could be considered available for general Purposes, | MISSISSI pp; ELECTION—rticiat,) H ‘ Ye ares } &e. &e. Thi bill 
was..., SSS0 Cece cece cece OPPO Cees cece oc 2,466,961 ad Adm. Cc reas. Gee Opp. Congress, j Serene to searc jor 46'Lve slaves, + &e. ts bil 


_ 


was adopted as a substitute for much severer one, and 


Ger. b 
Counties, McNute Brown, hompson, Turner, Biugaman.Davis. } 
378 378......639 615 537 || nessed the House by @ vote of 14] to 43. It was lost in the 


The receipts from customs, the first three Uarters, as ap. | Adams... .356 39 I 
peering on the Register’s books, BOrece. 18,328,393 5 || Amite .....399 344 333......455 451 447 
th 







Do . : me | Senate, however, but some very strong resolutions on the 
his in ludes about two Millions and ree- | Atala seeee 276 2¢8 27 1......209 208 207 |) . “ di 
feevthe salted last year in the Treasury | Bolivar. ..., 44 41 4l...... 44 47 47 I subject were Passed and transmitted to Congress: 80 we 
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The Knickerbocker Magazine.—The VIlth year of the 
publication of this work was concluded with the December 
issue, and the first number of its X Vth Volume (semi-annual) 
will appear in a few days. Mr. C. M. Edson has retired 
fiom the publisher's department, but we learn that his place 
will be ably and energetically supplied, while the Editorial 
conduct of the work will remain with Lewis Gartorp 
Cruark, whose discharge of its duties through the last six 
vears has received the warm and general commendation of 
critics and the favor of a large and steadily increasing list of 


patrons. 





We frankly confess to something more than an ordinary 
interest in the success of this periodical and its inicfatigable 
Editor. Mr. Clark's connexion with the Knickerbocker com- | 


eminently calculated todo this. Making slight pretensionsfto 
originality, profundity or eloquence, he brings to the treat- 
ment of his subject a mind stored with facts bearing upon 
it and familiar with their import and teachings. He may 
not dazzle his hearers with a glowing exhibition of the im- 
mense importance of Education; but he will tell them very 
clearly how to improve the corstruction of their school- 
houses, the selection of their teachers and their own efforts 
to impart the rudiments of knowledge to their children.— 
The Rutland (Vt.) Herald, in the course of its remarks on 
his lecture in that place, says: 


course of instruction, and the means of improvement; the 
deficiencies of teachers, and the necessity of better qualifica- 
tions on their part; the great and important defects in the 
constructions of schoul houses, in the form of benches and 





menced nearly simultaneous with our own issue of The New 
Yorker; and through the years that have intervened, though | 
our personal acquaintance has been slight, our fortunes have 
not been dissimilar, and our regard for his Editorial worth | 
has been ardent and increasing. ~ No number of the Knicker- 
bocker has been issued under his supervision which did not 
bear indubitable evidence of Editorial care, and anxivus’ 
thought, and well-directed labor, enstamped on its pages. | 
We have known no Monthly of this country or Europe so 
well edited, in the stricter sense of the term. Biackwood 
has embodied more original papers of the very highest char- 
acter; so, perhaps, have two or three of its cotemporaries ; 
while as many may have put forth far higher pretensions to 
gemus and dazzling achievement on the part of their conduc- | 
tors; but in consisteat and sustained Editorial industry, de | 
votedness and tact, no one has equaled the Knickerbocker. 
It were a disgrace to our country and a reproach to the lit 
erary taste of our People if a work which has so long and | 
well sustained itself should not be sustained by the public. 
During the six years already indicated we have seen many 
goodly and well freighted barqucs launched on the tempting 
ocean of Literary adventure but to founder on the rocks of 
pecuniary embarrassment or popular indifference. Those 
years have witnessed the surcease of the New England Mag- 
azine, the American Monthly, and many original maga- 
zines of humbler character and lesser note; so that at this 
moment there is not a work of this class” beside the Knick- 
erbocker in existence on this side of the Potomac and the 
Alleghenies. In Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charles- 


ton, the attempt to establish and sustain sueh a periodical, give general satisfaction. 


after many failures, would seem to have been abandoned in 
despair. It must be that one such can be generously sup- 
ported in America, and will be. If so, that one which is 
exclusively entiched by the productions of Invixe, and which 
is made the medium of communication with the public by 
Sicovayer, Goutn, Bryant, Percivat, Loxnorettow, 
W. G. Crank, &e. &. cannot be suffered to languish. 

The extent of our extracts this week from the number 
juat issued will speak our conviction of its merits. 


*We except of course the ‘ Democratic Review’ at Washington—a 1 The 
but of which Politics form the 
' 


work of considerable Literary merit, 
inain consideration. 


———— j 


desks, and manner of heating and ventilation of school rooms. 
These things were exhibited in their true light, and their 
bearing upon the interests of common schools very happily 
illustrated.” 

The Montpelier (Vt ) Patriot observes of his lectures in 
that place ;— 

‘* We have seldom been more interested or amused. Mr. 
T. handled his subject in a manner admirably calculated to 
carry conviction to the mind. He confined himself mainly 
to the vital importance of the Common Schools ef our country 





| beat mode of improving and elevating them to the highest 


|| pitch of perfection. Those who did not hear him will never 


| know what they have lost till they shall have av opportunity 
| to listen to him.” 





Manesca’s Oral System.—A third revised edition of ‘ An 
| Oral System of teaching Living Languages, illustrated by a 
Practical Course of Lessons in the French, through the medi- 


jum of the English, by Jean Manesca.’ Vol. I. bas appeared, 


| and Vol. If. will be issued in a few days. The celebrity and 
| popularity of M. Manesca’s original system of teaching Lan- 


|| guages, gives assurance of its value, and we heartily commend 


| 


| these volumes to all learners of the French who are unac- 


| quainted with that system; to others, they will abundantly 


7 themselves. (Linen & Fennel, 229 Broadway.) 
| 


Lectures on Oratory and Music, with valuable suggestions 
for the improvement of the Voice, at Clinton Hall, commen- 
cing on Tuesday evening next. His Lectures will be inter 
|spersed with numerous Recitations from distinguished au- 
\thors. They cannot fail to gratify a rational interest, and 


NINE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


| The packet ship Louis Philippe, Capt. Castoff, arrived on 
| Saturday evening from Havre, whence she sailed on the Sth 
| instant, bringing Paris dates to Dec. 3d, and London to Dec. 


| 2d, being nine days later from the former, and six days later 


from the latter city, than those received ty the Charles Car- 


i roll and the George Washington. 
| The London Money Market continues in a very quiet state. 
position of the Bank of England is daily becoming more 


| firm from the steady influx of bullion and the great reduction 


© ixteceeciien, Mitunied aol Defended being a System i of her liabilities, and removes ail doubt ef her ability to meet 


of Doctrinal and Practical Divinity, deduced from Reason 


| any demand which may be made for specie. Capital is said 


and Revelation, by Otis A Skinner,’ Boston, is the title of a ij te be abundant, and no questioa is entertained of the stability 


full and fair volume, (356 pages 12 mo.) which lies before us. | 


" : .: . . . | 
The author is a clergyman of considerable note in his denomi || mornise in the city. Consols are 904 to & for Money, and 


nation, and hie work evinces zeal and talent. Its plan is 


| of trade. 
London Money Markct, Dec. 2.—This bas been a dull 


| 918 to 4 for Account Excheqrer Bille are 6 to 4 dia.— 


“ Mr. Taylor commented upon the material defects in the | 


—to the defects in our systems of teaching, &c., and the | 


Professor Bronson will give a new Course of Popular | 


rather ambitious, and takes him over a wide field of inquiry i Three Per Cent. Reduced are 893 to 9; Three and a Half, 
and disputation; but he handles his subject as one to whom |, 974 to 1; and and New Three and a Half Annuities, 984 to 
it is familiae—one who has not merely read over but thought | 99. Long Annuities are 13 9-16 to §. Bank Stock is 178 

to 179, and India Stock, 251 to 252. 


over the whole ground. To those who agree with himin, 7), Foreign Exchanges are once more kept with tolerable 


s-ntiment, or who wish to understand whut that sentiment is, | firmness to the quotations of the last post day, and hopes, 
we heartily commend it. [Alfred Tompkins, Boston; P. | therefore, begin to prevail in the city that a favorable turn in 


Price, New-York.) 


Mr. J. O. Taylor of this city, has traveled through a por- 
tion of this State and Massachusetts and nearly the whole 
length ond breadth of Vermont, lecturing on the subject of 
Common School Education, its importance, defects, &e. &«. 
From the concurrent testimony of nearly all the journals 
published in the towns wherein he lectured, we are led 
to believe that he has done much good in awakening public 
attention to the subject of General Education and the im- 





j them is near at hard. As the whole continent is literally 
| glutted with English Gold, there requires but a trifling change 
| to induce its return io this country. 

By the usual official return published by the Customs, the 
exportation of Precious Metals from London the week ending 
the 2lt of Noven.ber, was—Silver coin to Hamburg, 254,000 
ounces; Jamaica, 2554; Gold bars to Hamburg, 420. 

[ Times. 

Thete is more activity in the Paris Money Market. On 
the 2d instant, a good deal of business was transacted, and 
Stocks generally advanced a little. 

3000 





provements of which it is susceptible. We believe Mr. T. 


The Liverpool Cotton Market is without change: 
bales were sold on the 27th ult. 


as —— eee 


|} At Havre, the sales from the 23d to the 30th Nov. were 
i 1,737 bales New-Orleans, inferior to good fair, 83f. 50c. @ 
| 112f ; 455 Mobile, inferior to good fair, 85 @ 110f.; 548 

Upland, inferior and ordinary to midfair and fair, 90 @ 103f.; 
, 86 Florida, inferior and ordinary to ordinary, 87 @ 94f. 
|| The Duc de Bordeaux is in Italy. 
| The French Chambers were to meet on the 23d December. 

The East India Company’s steam vessels, Queen, for Ben 
gal, and Cleopatra, for Bombay, have sailed from Spithead. 
|| They will proceed to India under canvass, having their ma- 
'|chizery completely fitted, and their paddies and funnels on 
|| board. They have each three hundred tons of coal on board, 

‘and are armed with four 32 pounders on the broadside, and 
|| large swivel guns at the bow and stern. 
|| Among the passengers in the Mediator, were the Hon. 
Daniel Webster and family. They are now at the Astor 
House. 

The London Morning Herald states, upon undoubted au- 
thority, that Lord Palmerston had addressed a note to the 
American Embassador in London, informing him that Her 
Majesty's Government projected to blockade all the ports of 
the Chinese empire, if circumstances should render sueh a 
| measure necessary. 

The banks of the Thames, about Lambeth, Battersea, 
Wandsworth, and Barnes, bave been inundated by the over- 
| flowing of the river, caused by an abundance of rain. 

In a letter from Frankfort, under date of 20th Nov. it is 
| stated that Germany was never so flooded with specie as at the 
present time. 

M. de Bacourt hae been named by the King of the French, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. 

M. Casimer Perier has been appointed Secretary of the 
' Embassy of France to Russia. 

Prince Napoleon Louis has sent to the editor of ‘ Le Com 
merce’ 2,000 francs, to be contributed to the amelioraticn of 
| the condition of the debris of the grand army in Sibena. 

The Polish emigrants at Paris, celebrated, on the 20th ult., 
the Ninth Anniversary of the Polish Revolution. 

A letter dated Nov. 13, from Malta, states that the Otto- 
man fleet was in its route to Constantinople. 

The latest news from Spain states that the operations of 
Espartero have been arrested partly by the difficulty of trans- 
portation, owing to a heavy fal] of snow on the 17th ult., and 
partly to the want of provisions. The news from Galicia 
continues to be favorable. Those who had joined the bands 
and had not been killed, presented themselves in crowds to 
the authorities of the Queen. 
| | The inhabitants of she rue Mont pensies, in the quarter of 
{the Palace Royal, Paris, were frighted from their property 
by a tremendous explosion, which came from No. 32 in that 
street, about noon of the 28th ult. Part of the mesonry of 
the house was carried away, and a number of balls were 
found in the street. Fortunately, no one was passing at the 
time, and it is not known that any one was injaored thereby. 
| The cause of this explosion, which would seem to have been 
accidental, was being rigidly inquired into by the police au- 
thotities. ‘The Paris papers call this another Infernal Ma- 
chine explosion. 

Lord John Russell, it is said, will return to the Home Of- 
fice, and wi!l be succeeded in the Colonial Office by Lord 
Clarendon. 

The following notice was posted up in the Bank of England 
on the 29th ult: 

** The Governor an Company of the Bank of England are 
ready, until further notice, to receive applications for Loans 
upon the deposit of approved Bills of Exchange, not having 
mure than six months to run, such loan to be repaid on or 
before the 17th January next, at the rate of interest of 6 per 
cent. per annur&, and not to be sums less than £2,000 each.” 

The London Gazette of the 30th ult. conteins a list of 
tienty-three bankruptcies, an unusual number. 

The Chartists are still agitatting the West of England in 
particular, and other parts in general. They have been tam- 
pering with the military, and had succeeded in corrupting four 
soldiers of the 45th regiment. 





Report of the Secretary of War.—This document does 
the author much credit. It recommends a new organization 
of the militia, and adopts the plan of classification, which 
we long since urged upon the attention of Congress. The 
Uuited States to be divided into eight military districts—each 
district to have an active force of 12,500, and an equal num- 
ber of reserve, the total making 200,000. These troops to be 
thoroughly drilled, and continue eight years in service—four 
in active service, and four in the reserve; at the end of eight 
years to be exempt from militia duty, except in cases of in- 
vasion or imminent peril. One-fourth of the active to pass 
annually into the reserve, and new recruits to supply their 
\place. One-fourth to retire annually from service. This 
corps is to be embodied as the National Guard, and receive 
| pay, and will constitute one-seventh the militia of the Union. 
|| The other st.x-sevenths will have no military duty to perform, 
‘| offly to be mustered at long and stated intervals. 

(Eve. Star. 
The Mississippi River is infested by a gang of pirates. 
| A boat with several persons was lately attacked by them. 
‘ They however escaped without much injury, 
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Congressional Nomenclature.—It will save our readers 
some coufusion of ideas, ia the perusal of C ongressional pro- 
ceedings, if they will condescend to remember the following || 
distinctions : 

There are six Messrs. Smiths in Congress: two of them | 
in the Senate, viz. Perry Smith of Conn., Adm., Oliver H. 
Smith of Indiana, Opp.; four of them in the House, viz 
Albert Smith of Me., John Smith of Vt., Thomas Smith of 
Indiana, all Adm., Truman Smith of Conn., Opp. (Mr. R. 
B. Smith that was of S. C. is now R. B. Rheté.) 

There are hkewise seven Messrs. Williamses in Congress 
—all in the House; viz. Jared W. Williams of N. H. and 
Henry Williams of Mass., Adm.; Thomas W. Williams of 
Conn. Lewis Williams of N. C., Sherrod Williams of Ky., 
Joseph L. Williams and Christopher H. Williams of Tenn., 
Opp. P.S. We had forgotten Ruel Williams of Me. in the 
Senate, Adm. 

There are three Messrs. Whites in Congress; viz. Hugh 
L. White of Tenn. in the Senate, E. D. White of Leu. and 
John White of Ky. in the House—ail Opp. 

There are three Messrs. Allens in Congress; viz. William 
Allen of Ohioin the Senate, Adm. ; inthe House, Judson Al- 
len of N. Y., Adm., John W. Allen of Ohio, Opp. 

There are four Messrs. Johnsons in Congress, all in the 
House ; viz. Cave Johnson of Tenn., Joseph Johnson of Va., 
Adm.; Wm. Cost Johnson of Md. and C. Johnson of N. Y., 
Opp. a 2 5 

There are four Messrs. Brotens in Congress; viz. in the | 
Senate, Bedford Brown of N. C.; in the House, A. V. 
Brown of Tenn., A. G. Brown of Miss., Adm.; Anson 
Brown of N. Y., Opp. 

There are four Messrs. Davises in Congress; viz. in the 
Senate, John Davis of Mass. ; in the louse, Garret Davis of 
Ky., Opp.; J. W. Davis of Ind. and John Davis of Pa., 
Adm. Beside these there are Messrs. Davies of Pa., Opp., 
and Davee of Me., Adm. 

There are two Messrs. Kings: Wm. R. King of Ala., 
President pro tem of the Senate, Adm., and T. B. King of 
Ga. in the House, Opp. 

There are two Messrs. Hills, both in the House: JohnT. 
Hill of Va., Opp., and J. Hill of N. C., Adm. 

There are in the House, Messrs. S. H. Anderson of Ky.,' 
Opp., and Hugh J. Anderson of Ky., Adm. John Hastings 
of Ohio, Adm.,and W. S. Hastings of Mass., Opp. Calvary 
Morris of Ohio, Opp., and S. W. Morris of Pa., Adm. Wad-# 
dy Thompson of S. C., Opp., and Jacob Thompson of Miss., 
Adm. P. J. Wagner of N. ¥., Opp., and D. D. Wagener 
of Pa., Adm. 

Beside these there are in the House two Camplel’s, (uf 
S. C. and Tenn.) both Opp., two Coopers, (of Pa. and Ga.) 
do., two Garlands, (of Va. and Lou.) do. 

Also, Messrs. S. H. Butler of S. C. (Calhoun) and W. O. 
Butler of Ky., Adm. John W. Jones of Va. and Nathaniel 
Jones of N. Y., Adm. Edwzrd Rogers of N. ¥. and Jumes 
Rogers of S. C., do. Francis Thomas and P. F. Thomas of 
Md., do, and V. D. Parris of Me. and Isaac Parish of 
Ohio, do. 


Another Furious Gale and Storm were experienced at the 
Eastward on Friday night of last week. The Boston Mail 
and passenzers which left that city on Saturday, did rot ar- 
rive here ti!] Tucsday morning. The Boston Mercantile 
Journal of Saturday gives the following particulars : 

Another furious gale was experienerd in this vicinity Inst 
night. The wind was from East to East Southeast. It com- 
menced to blow heavy about 11 o'clock, and continued with- 
out intermission uatil nearly sunrise this morning. 

In the opinion of some persons, the wind blew with greater 
violence last night than during the great gale of the 15:h 
inst. The tide rose tu an unnaual hight, and overflowed the 
wharves, and «streets in the vicinity of the wharves, fluating 
off large qnantities of lumber, and injuring property in cellars 
to a considerable amount. The damage done to the shipping 
ii very great—ns many parted their fasts and drove azainst 
each yther—and the loss of bowsprits, cutwaters, jil-booms, | 
&e. is very great, besides som= serions disasters. 

The large and beautiful ship Colombiana, of 630 tons, one 
of A. C. Lombard & Co's line of New-Orleans packets, 
broke adrift, about 5 o'clock this morning, from Swett’s 
wharf in Charlestown, where she was taking in « argo—and 
urged by the wind and tide, drove, stem on, against the o!d 
Charlestown bridge, with such violence as to carry away two 
of the piers, and dash through the brige, as if no obstruction ij 


a ol] 
fagainst Warren Bridge, which fortunately withstood the 


shock, though not withou tuining some injury. 
The stern swun® round against the wharf and demolished 
to atoms a small house, from which fortunate:y the inmates 








jhad escaped. Among the vessels injured are the schooners 
| Velocity, with coffee, (sunk) Splendid, Adantic, (stove) Pal- | 


estine, (sunk) Muller, ships Robin Hood, Eagle, Forum, 


Casco, (stove and sunk,) brig Adelaide, bark Ganges, her- 


maphrodite brig with lumber for the West Indies (sunk). 
At Salem great damage was done to the wharves, several 


| vessels were sunk, driven ashore or dismasted. It was the 


worst gule this season. Brig Pamelia, both masts cut away ; 


‘ship Sumatra, ashore; do. ship Isette and bark Brazil. 


The Railroad was for a time impassable at Wood Island, 
ynn. 

Gloucester, Cape Ann, is doomed to more suffering. The 
brig Aladdin, ashere and stern knocked out. Richmond 
Packet gone entirely to pieces, with her cargo of flour and 
corn—the wife of the captain drowned. Schr. Bride, ashore 


and bilged. Schooner Thetis, with coal, a total loss. Seve- | 
ral other schooners and one brig, with masts cut away and | 


ashore. 
At Newburyport it blew a heavy gale. 
Poartsmovuty, N. H. Dee. 27, 1239. 


Great fears are entertained here tor the safety of brig Vir-_ 


ginia, of Jacksonville, E. Florida, Charles Wiley, master, 
which sailed from hence for New-York, on Wednesday the 
llth inst., having as passengers Lieutenants Fowler and 
Grafton, and about 40 recruits of company D of Ist Regiment 
U.S. Artillery, 7 women, one of whom was the Captain's 
and another the mate’s wife, and the residue wives of the sol- 
diers ; also two other men passengers and several children— 
making in all about 60 souls on boerd. 

The gale does net appear to have been felt at Providence. 

At Portland (Me.) the gale was terrific. It raged from 
the N. E. with tremendous finy A great body of snow fell. 
The sea made a breach over Tukey's bridge. The ship Na- 
poleon was much injured. Among the vessels damaged are 
the Edward, of Frankfort, and Edward Preble, sclirs. Frank- 
lin and Gov. Rollins, brigs Eastern Star, Harrict and Sablime. 

g , 

At Newburyport, wg learn that three or four small vessels 
were sunk in the harbor, and that there were thirty or forty 
sail of vessels, supposed coasters, off Pium Island, on Friday 
afternoon, some of which put into Newburyport, others into 
Ipswich, and the remainder, es ia supposed, obtained an of- 
fing, as persons who visited Plum Island early yesterday 
morning found that no vessel! had come ashore there, as was 
reasonably feared. 

Texas.—Dates to the 9th ult. have been received. Corpo- 
ral Morris of the first regiment of Texas Infantry was exe- 
cuted at Austin on the 28th for an attempt to kill by stabbing 
Capt. Kenneymore of the same regiment. The appointments 
by President Lamar of James Web! as Attorney General, 
and Gen. Memucan Hunt as Commissioner to run the Boun, 
dary line between Texas and the U. States, have been con- 
firmed by the Senate. The Mexican Fedcralists have taken 
the towns of Meir and Revil!o, in conjunction with the four 
hondred and fifty Americans under Capt. Ross. The latter 
place was carried with little difficulty, but at the former there 
was a considerable battle. 

From Texas.—The arrival from Galveston of the steam 
packet Neptune, has put us in possession of the Ga/restonian 
of the Othinstant. [tis almost entirely barren of intelligence. 
Col. A. B. Shelby has been elected Judge of the Ith Judicial 
District. rice E. W. Cullen. Major W. Jones has been 
elected, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 


the Hon. B.C. Franklin. These gentlemen are highly spoken || 


of. The weather at Galveston was mild and genial asspring. 

In the Galvestonian of the Sth, we find the following item 
of intelligence, which has not, we think, been republished 
here. 

* Lieut. Turner, of the Galveston Volunteers, has just re- 
turned from San Antonio, and states that that company, with 
the whole of Col. Karnes’ command, was at San Antonio; 
when he ift. Capt. Wilson's company hed lost but one man, 
M. BR. Sisty, who accidentally shot himself Jas. Huskins 
had been wounded in the same way, but is recovering. They 
had an engagement with a party of Comanches on Nov, 2—| 
killed ten of them, took one prisoner, beside 41 horses and | 
mules. Some of the Houston volunteers talk of joining the 
Federal party in Mexico, when their term of enlistment ex-| 
pires. ‘The Galveston volunteers are better aware of what is| 
their duty. The majovity, we believe, will return home in a 
few days. [N. O. Bee. | 


(@ A laborer on the enlargement of the Eric Canal was’ 


recently killed, at the German Flats, by the fall of a large ¥* 


mass of frozen earth. 

CD The report of the death of Mra. Deentur is contra | 
dicted by the Georgetown Advocate, which states that she 
is recovering from her late severe illness. i 


Richard Seldener has been recognised as Vice Consul of 


had been placed in her way. The ship next brought up ' Sweden and Norway for Philadelphia, 1 


I} “VOICES OF THE NIGHT,” BY LONGFELLOW. 
This isiadeed no “empty paste board case, such as is too 
often palmed on the world and handed over booksellers’ coun- 
jters, with a demand of ready money for it, as if it too were a 
|| reality.” 

The name of Henry W. Longfellow has been so familiar to 
the readers of fine poetry, and the demand fora collected copy 
lof his verses has been of such long standing that we know not 
how to speak in sufficient terms of approbation of the quiet 
litlevolume before us. It comes in a *suitof Quaker hue,’ 
‘and the interior is indeed a sight for ‘ sair een.’ 

How Charles Lamb (rest Elia in thy narrow house!) would 
have loved such voices! There is comfort in every tone. There 
ere chords in every heart which answer to their music, Solemn 
and soothing, like the melody of an ancient minstrel, they 
chant their wild and thrilling symphonies. 


* Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Lite is but an empty dream! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 
Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not ks goal; 
Dust thon art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.’ 
Listen again to a strain more solemn still: 
* Then, too, the old year dieth, 
And the forests utter a moan, 
Like the voice of one that cricth 
In the wilderness alone 
Vex not his chost " 

Here are no ‘old songs, sung by a new voice,’ but originality 
and invention which place their author among our most gift« d 
bards. 

We have not time to glance at more than three or four 
stanzas now, but how eminently beautiful is the Prelude com- 
mencing 

* Pleasant it was, when woods were green 
And winds were soft and low.’ 

And then too those pleasant rhymes which every one loves 
to remember,—the * Earlier Poems,’ written while yet the au- 
thor was a boy in College—which have, as he quaintly ob 
serves, led a vagabond and precarious existence in the corners 
of newspapers ; or have changed their names and run away to 
seck their fortunes beyond the sea. 

* Take thy banger! May it wave 
Proudly o'er the geod and brave; 
When the battle’s distant wail 
Breaks the Sabbath of our vale, 
When the clarion’s music thrills 
To the heart of these lone hill, 
When the spear ia conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering brenk«, 
Take thy banner! and, beneath 
The war cloud’s encircling wreath, 
Guard it!—till our homes are free! 
Guard it!—God will prosper thee!’ 

These are brave lines for a boy in College, and we are sorry 
Mr. Longfellow has been so spanng of these College produe- 
tions. We miss many an old favorite which deserved not thus 
to be excluded, and we hope this will be looked to in the next 
IMproession. 

hiner translations than this volume contains we do not re- 
member te have read. One exquisite thought from ‘* The 
Brook,’ and we are done. 

‘Laneh of the mountain !—Ivre of bird and tree! 
Pomp of the meadow! mirror of the morn! 
The soul of April, unto whom are born 

The rose and jessamine, Me apa. ild in thee!’ 

Whoeve t wishes to hear the words of a ‘true Poet’ let him 
listen to ‘ Voices of the Night.’ P 

| en eteeeieeientineel 


From Texas.—We have received a Houston paper of tho 
5th instant, the contents of which are pot very interesting. 

In the Congressional Proceedings, we observe that Mr. 
Stroud had introduced a resolution into the Senate, author- 
izing the Chief Justice of each County to require all free 
negroes to leave the terntory of the Republic within a cer- 
tain period, and to prevent the Senate from reeciving or en- 
tertaining petitions from free negroes. It was read a second 
time and referred to the Judiciary Committee 

Corporal Morris, of the First Regiment of Texas Infantry, 
was executed near Austin on the 28th ultimo, for making an 
attempt, by stabbing, on the life of Capt. Kenney more, of the 
same Regiment, while acting as officer of the day. 

[New Orleans Bulletin. 
William W. Irwin, Esq. has been nominated as the Whig 
candidate for Mayor of Pittsburg. 

H. A. Bullard has been appointed by Gov. Roman a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, vice George Eustis, de- 
clined—Levi Pieree, Secretary of State, vice H. A. Bullard. 

TF Samuel G. Andrews has beenchosen Mayor of Rochester. 

The Milton (N. C.) Spectator (Adm ) has stopped. 
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The Michigan Baxks ave not all overthrown by the Wild 


Cat tornado, The Toledo Blade enumerates the following 


us having maintained their integrity throughout, viz: i 
The Bank of Michigan, at Detroit; the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank of the same place and the two branches of 
these institutions; the Bank of St. Clair, at St. Ciair: the 
tank of Adgian, at Adman; the Merchant's Bank of Jackson, }| 
at Brooklyn, and the Detroit and St. Josephs Railroad Bank | 
at Juckson. i! 








CF An attempt was last week made to poison the family 
of Jesse Hoyt, Esq. of this city, by a person who left a pack- 
age of coffee at his house. Some suspicion was excited by 
the circumstances, and Mr. Hoyt had the coffee examined, | 
when it was found to contain a large portion of arsenic. 

03 The navigation of the Delaware is now entirely stopped 
by the cold weather. 


Temperate Living.—Reside ats of our City, or strangers visiting it, | 
who may choose to test for atime the advantages of a strictly Vege- 
table Diet, and a corresponding regimen in other respects, will bear | 
in mind that there are two public boardiag-Louses in our City where | 
all flesh-eating and stimulants are excladod, and po articles of food |) 
presented but such as are known to be favorable to health and lon- 
They are Mr. Goss's, 63 Barclay-st., and Mrs. Nicholeon's, 21 
teckman-st. They ere both excellent houses; and the first could not 
Those 
whose appetites have been palled aud their digestion impaired by ' 

ch liveng, wall Gad even a bricf change to a vegetable dict at oace 


salutary and agreeable, 


gevity. 


well be improved, either for permanent or transient boarders, 


” The Counting-House Almanac published ia our last was iacer- 
rect from February forth, from a neglect to consider this as Biseex- |! 
tule or Leap Year. 
monae wilt be 


Of course, it is utterly worthless, 
foand below. 
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g@accied, 
Dee. 22, Wm. Holt to Juhet P. Dalton, both of ths city. 
lee. 30, Johan A. N. Ebbets to Amanda M., daughter of John Heath, 
Teg. all of this city. 
liee. 31, James BE. Parrel to Anna M., danghter of Frederick Platt, 
i i of thie city. 






Also, Peter A. Hegemanto Laura N Hotchkie 

Also, J.C, Paulkaer to Sarah B. pret ag! both of this city. 

Dee, 26, at Boston, Robert J. Mackintosh, Req of H. DB. Mo's Lega. , 
tion, to Mary, daughter of Hon. Nathan Appletos. 

Wied, ° 

Dor. 24, James VM. Nelson, aved 45. Jan. 1, Win. G. Forbes, 89. 
Jia. l, Capt. Nathaniel Jarvis, C4. Al*o, Mary C. Aenoux, 71. 
Dee. 29, Alexander Martin, 44. Also, Mes. Margaret Mo Roy, 30 
Dec, 3', John Armstrong, 21. Also, Richard Hulrbell, jr, 2. 
Dee. 22, at Shorehom, Vt, Mo L. Jenson, sen of Gov. Jenwon, 22 





ECTURES ON ORATORY AND MUSIC —Professor HRON- 
4 SON will give a Popular Course of Exght Leetures on these 
mmapertant subjects, at Clinton ILall, iaterepersed with forty or filty 
Recitetions, descriptive, sentimental, moral, patriotic, amusing and 


trogical, Perst Leetare, Tuesday evening, Jan. 7 
Seeon dl do. Thursday do. ” 
Third = do, Monday do. 13 
Foarth de, Friday do. 7 ii 
Vith do, Tuesday do. 2 } 
Sixth da, Thareday do. 23 } 
Seventh deo. Tuesday do. 23 
Kighth do. Tuceday do Feb. 4 


Commencing at half past seten precisely. 

Season Ticketa—single, @); for a Indy and gentioman, $3; 
fimily of five or six, $3—may be obtained at Carvill & Co.'s, 10) 
Broadway; Me. Bradley's, & Astor House; Messrs. Taylor & Dorld’s, i 
pe pe City Hall, and Cliaten Hall, N.B. Members of the M.L, 

can procere them of their Librarian. Single admission, one evening, | 
50 cents ; for two ladies and a gentleman, $1. It 


for a|| 
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or THE 


KNICKERBCCKER MAGAZINE. | 


Tar January number of the Kricne reockeR (1°40) commenced the 
FIFTEENTH voLuMe of that periodical. The work has been so long 
before the public, and snch has been its constant increase in repute 


and circulation, that little is deemed necessary to be said iv relation | 


to its character, which is now thoroughly established in America, and | 


widely and favorably known abroad. As a new volume, however, af- || 


|| fords a starting point for new readers, it may be proper to say, that it 
is the aim of the Kytckexeocker to reach nearly every division of 
| gene ral literature, and to comprehend in its ample though transient 
| survey, a wide range of amusement and instruction. It has presented, 
| aud will contiuue to present, interesting articles, illustrating Ameri- 
can society, the times, manners, etc.; entertaining records of travel, t 
foreign and domestic; humoryus stories and sketches; tales of the | 
sea, of pathos, and of real life; poetry, aud legends and essays upon 
numerous aud varied themes; with occasional brief articles, of a more 
solid description, intended to refresh the minds of the curious and 
the learned , to stimulate inquiry in the young; and to excite in all 
trains of profitable reflection, and give stimulus to thought. In short, 


| the divine, the moralist, and the statesman; the humorous obscrver, 


aud the interpreter of nature; the poet and the novelist, have made, 
and will continue to make, the Knickerbocker the repository of their 
Various treasures. 

Among the many writers who have contributed original articles to 
this Magazine, from its commencement, including matter ia store for 
the fifteenth volume, will be fouad the following; and it may be as- 
serted, without fe or of contradiction, that xo periodical, native or for- 
eiga,can exhibit so disttogatshed a galaxy of high and various talent. 
It should be added, moreover, that the most eminent of these con- 
tributors are not the least frequently encountered in the pages of the 
Kuickerbocker, Mr. Invinc has had an average of three articles in 
the dierent departments of each number of the work, siace his per- 
manent c» Mr. Coorre followed up his first papers 
ally spirited; and it may weil be doubted whether Mr, 
Bavant hes ever penned finer lines than ‘ The Prairies,’* The Arctic 
Lover to his Mistress,’ and his maguificent poem, ‘The Winds; or 
whether Professor Loncritcow has ever excecded his several beauti- 

ul ‘ Pealms of Life;’ or Mr. Ware his volumimeous *‘ 
* Letters from Rome; 
Kuickerbocher: 


nexion with it: 





Letters from Pal- 
ill of which Lad their origin ia the 


myra,” and 


Washington Irviog, 
Withamt’. Bryant, 
. Fenuimore ¢ 


Rev. Henry Bascom, (Ky.] 
Charies Sprague, E-q. 
a er, Park Benjaain. E-q., 














ma. J. K. Paul Theodore 8. Fay, Esq. 
: ate Di . ns, “i 7.) birs. Fanny Kemble Butler, 
Pitz Greene Halleck, Hlon. Chancetior Kent, 
hrof UW t mrfeliow, Rev. Walter Colton, U. 
Miss. M. Sedgwick President Ducr, [C anh College, ] 
Kev. Timothy Flint, Joseph Barber. E 


Nicholas Bitdle, t 
Robert Southey 


Miss 1. F. Go uld, [Mass] 


Miss Lando .. 








| 


J. Sanderson, [* Aw Hoa. Judge Vall, {fih) 
tev. Wim. Ware, William L. oo Esq. 
i, Hon. Lew iv Cass, Kev. Dr. Braaey, [S.C 


] 
Nathanic) Hawthorne, [Mass] 
Rev. W. O. Peabody, “ 
Charles Anthon, Seon [Now Youd 


Marry at, [Eng.) 

J. 1. Stephens, 

Sie Ptward Lytton Bulwer, 
Rev. Orville Dewey, 

Hon, R. MM. Chariton, [Geo] 
Jimes G. Percival, Exq. 

His Exce!'oney W. HL. Seward, James Brooks, Exq., 
Walis Gos lord Clark, Esq. Kev, De, Spring, 
iow. R. HH. Wilde, [Geo | J. HW. Hilihouse, f 
* Harry Praaco,’ Robert C, Sands, Esq. 
W. Gilmore Simms, Eq. i. M. Hird, 
Mee. b.. TL. So con Proe-sort 


Alfred B. Street, Esq. [New York 
Prof. lograham, {authorof Lafitte, } 
Consul G. W. Greene, [Rome,)} 











#4. 


7 


author of *¢ 


ton, { Mass. ] 








Rov. Dr. Bett Stary G. Potts, Esq. | N. J.] 
Miss Leslie, J. G. Whither, 
Gan r, [(Ohie,} Williaa Pitt Palmer, Esq. 

Hou. Judge Conrad, [Phala.] Dr. Caruthers, [V .} 

Dr) W. Telnaes, | Mare.) Prof. Beck, [N. Y.) 

Joseph C. Neal, Eeq. [Pa] Miss M. A. Browne, {Tng.] 
) Prof. Hitehocock, | Mass.) Hon. Chas, Miner, {Va.} 

Mre. b.. C. Eembary, De. A Brigham, (Conn.) 


Puiward 8, Goald, Erq. 
, s sarle 


Mr. Catherwood, Oriental Trav. 


nt » Hofman, Exq. 
Chiof Jastice Metlea, | Mavae,]) 
J 


a . F. Eliet, (8. C.] 









Robert Burts, (U.S. N. Da ves, Esq | 
S. DD. Dake, . Hon. i. W. Richards, [Phila.} 
Rev. Mr. Gannet, [Mass ] Grenville Mellen, Req. 
a iiliman, [Ss ‘ Il race Girecley, Eeq 
.T Martin, Rev. Dr. Pise, (N.Y. * 
Wen, b. Burton, (C eel tian,] Joho Taman, Esq. 
Rev. 3. Prorpout, (Mass.] hb e utcher, Esq. [Roston,] 
Hi, W. Rileworth, | D.C.) WwW. uidietd, Req. [N. ¥.] 
Kev. Dr. Beasley, | N.d.] W TT herman, beq. [Mass -) 





H.R. Schoo 


raft, T.eq. 
Vs rone Vow r, Esq. [Comedian,] 


De. Caleb Ticknor 
W. HL. Simmons, = 


dhen. y by planek, Kev. Dr, Schroeder, [N. ¥.] 
Col 8. McKenney, (U3.8)  W. A. Rogers, Esq. (Del. 
.r The business dopirtineat of the Kaickerbocker Magazine, 


ed hands by interest of Mr. C. M, 


partners of the late firm of Clarke & Edson,) wil! 
tueted by Me. James T. Dean, By this change, the 
complaints which have occasionally been made—not, it must be ad- 
mitted, without suficiont cauvse—of unavoidable irsegularity in the 
publication of the work, will, aNer tho issue of the January number, 
entirely cease; artangements having heen made to insure the prompt 
pubbeation aad circulation of exch samber, both in city and country, 
The editorial department remains un- 


(having chong 
of the 


he purchase of the 
Edl-on, on 


after be cor 


nions, from distinguished sources, and criticisms 
on both sides of the AUautic, are subjoined, as 
evidence of the reputation of the work: 
PERSONAL OPINIONS, 
His Excellency Governor Everett, of Massachusetts — 1 peruse the | 
ounbers of the Kuickerbocker with high gratification, T hey seem ' 


A few personal opi 


FIFTEENTH VOLUME. H 


—a = = — 
to me of an or: ip r of merit quite above the average of the periodicals 

oi this class, American or English. If 1 should not fied it inmy power 

to place myself in the excellent company of your coatributors, with 

which you tempt me, it will certainly not be for the want of good 

will’ 

The Author of ‘ Pickwick,’ * Oliver Twist,’ etc.—' 1 read the Kuick- 
\|erbocker with very great pleasure; it is indeed a most varions and 
entertaining periodical. It will afford me pleasure to contribute to 
the pages of a work which numbers among its regular correspondents 
such writers as Mr, Irving.’ 

Hon. J. K. Paulding, Secretary of the American Navy.— I have al- 
ways felt a deep interest in the Knickerbocker, and taken pleasure in 
bringing it to the notice of my friends. The manner iv which it is 
conducted, and the great merit of many of its contributors, place it 
in the highest rank of pericdicals. You merit increasing success, by 
your zeal, energy, aud perseverance.’ 

Prof. Longfellow, Cambridge University —' The Knickerbocker 
stacds high im this quarter. It is infinitely superior to moat of the 
English Magazines, aud well deserves its large list of subscribers.’ 

Hon. Robert. M. Charlton, Georgia — lt will give me great pleas- 
| ure, at all times, to be of service to the Kuickerbocker, for it is an 
| honor, and a high one, to the literature of our country. It is a work 
, Whick requires no ‘ puffing ;’ and I shall always feel that I am confer- 

ring a favor on the persons to whom recommend it, rather than 
upon the proprietors.’ 

Mre. L. H. Sigourney —‘1 am glad to see the Knickerbocker still 
continue to increase in attraction, although there is scarcely need 
that it should doso. 1 havelong regarded it as the beet periodical in 
Americas, and it really seems second to none abroad,’ 

Rer. Dr. Dick, Scotland.—‘ I have read a good many of the articles 
in the few numbers of the Knickerbocker which you sent me, and find 
them to possess great merit. Some of its papers, it is true, were too 
light for my serious tura of mind; yet the whole appears well calcu- 
lated to gratify the tastes of the general mass of readers, Aithough 
more of a literary than « scientific journal, I have found in it three or 
four excellcut articles on scientific subj cts.’ 


Hlis Exceilency Governor Seward.—‘1 will try soon to deserve a 
corner in the Kaickerbocker, an honor which I will share with a noble 
array of contributors, embracing the finest minds ia the country. I 
am glad you have enlisted our three chiefs, Irving, Halleck, and 
Bryant.’ 


Sir E. L, Bulwer, the popular Novelist. — The Kaickerbocker is 
the best American periodical I have yet seen.’....‘I take pleasure in 
enclosing you tome aba hich were penned expressly for your work.’ 


OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

The New-York American.— This is certainly a capital Magazine, 
edited with untiring industry aud varied talent. Its contents are 
suited to all tastes, that are’at all cultivated and refined; and ‘ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ each may choose for himself. It 
puts forth ebundant claims to the support of men of letters, and all 
readers of correct taste.’ 

The London Examiancr.— This very clever Magazine,’ (says the 
Fieminer, very bigh literary authority in England.) ‘is the pleasant- 
est periodical in the United States. Its articles, which ar® numerous 
and short, various aud interesting, are well worthy of imitation by 
our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic. Who in Eugland will not 
rejoice to bear regularly from Washington Irving! His contributions 
tothe Kuickerbocker are in his best style—a style, we ventureto think, 
quite as good as Addison's.’ 

The Albany Argus.— The Knickerbocker is one of the most valua- 
ble Magazines of the day, and outstrips all competition in the higher 

| walks ofliterature. Itis rich, racy,and varied; exhibiting industry, 
taste. and talent, at the helm, equal to all it undertakes.’ 

London * Times,’ * Chronicle, and‘ Literary Gazette..— The Lon- 
don Times,’ sigs the N. Y. Evening Star, ‘commends the Kaicker- 
bocker in cordial terms, and speaks of several articles from which it 
had selected liberal extracts for subsequent publication.’ The Mornr- 
ing Chronicle says,‘ Jutging from the numbers before us, we are in- 
chaed to consider this the best of all American literary periodicals, 
Its contents are highly interesting, instructive, and amusing.’ The 
Literary Gazette says, ‘The taste and talent which the Kuicker- 
bocker displays, are highly creditable to American writers, aud very 
agreeable for English readers.’ 

The Baltimore American.— It is not strange that ‘the Old Knick,” 
as this work is familiarly called by its frends, should advance in pub- 
lic esteem, when the ability with which it is conducted is taken into 
account. The editor exercises sound taste in the choice of contrib- 
uted articles, while those which are furnished from his own table, bear 
the impress ef study, taleat, and reflection.’ 

The Washington Globe.—‘ The Knickerbocker is in the highest de- 
gree creditable to the literature of our country.’ 

The New-York Gazette — This Magazine is about to become a little 
better than the best; for it has been best for some time; but a work 
enjoying the favor and enriched by the labors of Irving, will of course 
be sourht for with avidity by every man and woman in all countries 
where the English language is spoken or read.’ 

Morryat’s London Metropolitan Magazine.—‘ We have read sev- 
eral aawbers of this taleuted periodical, and rejoiced in them. They 

ould de eredit to any country, or to any state of civilization to which 
umanity has yet arrived,’ 

T! ¢ New-York Courier and Enquirer.— With Geoffrey Crayon, 
’ their extraordinary list of correspondents, the editors of the 
Koic\erbocker get out, monthly, as catertaining and spirited a Maga- 
zine as is published ia the English language.’ 

The National Intelligencer.— The Kaickerbockerseems to increase 
in attraction as it alvances inage., It exhibits a monthly variety of 
< tributions, unsurpassed in number or ability.’ 

The Boston Pest.—*‘ tts contents arc of rare excellence. Itis learned 
without pedantry, pleasant without buffoonery, and just without se- 
verity. te is, in short, the best periodical in America, in our humble 


The Pesatiiiaes R. I.) Journal.—‘ The Knickerbocker comes to us 
ou new type, and paper of the finest and whitest texture and color; 


I with a superb cagraving, on steel, of * A Scene on 


lisem hellishe 


the Hudson.’ The Knickerbocke:, we think, has never promised on- 
gravings, but from its commencement, it has gives them. No finer 
plates have keen given in any work in Ameriea, tha 0 the elegant views 
of the Hudson Sconery, the * Ruins of Jamesiow n,’ * Lake of the Dis- 
mal Swamp,’ * The Wrath of Peter Stuyvesant,’ all on steel; and in 
the earlier numbers, the portraits of Irving, Gilbert Stuart, General 
Chasse, the brave hero of Antwerp, and views of one or two public 
edifices in New-York, were also excellent privts.’ 

The New-York Evening Post.— The Kaickerbocker contains arti- 
cles very various in style and character. The reader passes ‘from 
grave to gay, from liv ely to severe,’ with aa agreeable transition .... 
It is one of the chief merits of a m: agazine, to comprise as — a va- 
riety of subjects as is compatible with the proper treatment of such.’ 
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SECOND VERSE. 


The bright rese when faded, 
Fi ferth o’er its tomb, 
Its velvet leaves landed 
With silent perfume; 





For The New-Yorker. | 





TRANSLATION OF A GREEK EPIGRAM. 
On, Ivy! lightly, lightly creep! 
And lightly may the night-winds sweep 
Above the tomb of Sophocles, © 
Embowered within the circling trees. 
There may the rose in early bloom 
Shed fragrance on his lonely tomb; 
There may the frail, rock-loving vine 
Clasp its thin tendrils ‘round his shrine— 
A fitting tribute to his skill, | 
Who held our souls subdued at will, | 
And, ‘mid the Muses, sweetly sung 
Songs which the Graces taught histongue. P.S. 


GtacteRs.—The lower part of the snow-line, which we 
have just been describing, differs from the snow above; fur 
the snow is partially melted in summer, and again frozen in 
winter; forming what are called “‘ glaciers.” The glacial re- 
gion is most extensive in temperate climates; for there the 
alternations of heat and cold are greatest. In Switzerlaud, 
this region is five or six miles broad. The principal glaciers 
occur in deep vallies; and their thickness varies from one 

















Thus round me will hover ql 











Searce murmurs 


hundred to two hundred feet. They are often situated on in- 
clined planes; and, being pushed down by their own weight, 
frequently form crevices or chasms. Above Chamouni is a 
grand glacier, called ‘‘the sen of ice” (la mer de glace). 
The surface of these glaciers is generally rough; so that they 
may be walked upon, though inclined. They are often 
opaque; from containing numerous cavities, like small cells. 
Some of these cells are shaped like a pear, and contain no air, 
while others are globular, and do contain air. Glacial ice has 
a granular structure (composed of grains); and the granules 
have sometimes a six-sided prismatic form. It is interesting 
to find this structure in solidified w: tor; as it also exists in 
rocks, both Neptunian and Plutoni 





Extensive caves are sometimes found in glaciers; often 
communicating with ench other. The chasms we before men- 
tioned are often very deep ; and if concealed by a thin covering 
of snow, are very dangerous. A Mr. Asher fell down one of 
them, and was killed instantly ;—his body being crushed in 
the narrowest part of the chasm. But others have been found, 
uninjured, on a projecting rock; or even suspended midway; 
having been caught in the fall, and thus died a lingering death. 

A moraine is a collection of great stones, at the lower part 
of glaciers. Moraines are now sometimes found where gla- 
ciers nu longer exist; and, in some other instances, the exist- 
ing moraines prove that the glaciers to which they belong 


As a eweet lute that lingers 

















THIRD VERSE. 


| yeang heart reseembicd 
bat io 


in ef, or im gice, In silence, ° te light aud free 
*Till life’s dream be over, f Unswept by light a Till o'er ite chords trem 
Sweet mem’rics of thee. { 


a tence; These mem'rics of thee. 


formerly extended lower than they do now, Glaciers slide 

downward; so that masses of them are found below the snow- 

line. This sliding is owing to the heat of the earth melting 
| the lower part of the glaciers. Some travelers have felt gla- 
ciers moving downward while they were walking on them. 
In one case, some of the party were lighting their _ when 
they observed all about them moving ; with rents inthe glacier 
closing, and others opening, with a frightful noise. But_all 
was soon quiet. 





Newspa&rens.—The first newspoper published in the coun- 
try was the Boston News Letter, a weekly paper, first pub 
lished in 1704. The Boston Gazette, the second newspaper 
published in America, was first published in 1720. In 1721, 
the New-England Courant was commenced. It was printed 
by Benjamin Franklin, chiefly on pica type, in two columns, 
on half a sheet, of the size of pot writing paper. 
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